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Kill’em  with  Southern  charm; 
knock  ‘em  dead  with  investigate  reporting 
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WINSTON  Churchill  could 
have  been  a  newspaper¬ 
man:  wise,  independent, 
courageous,  and  skin  thicker  than  a 
warthog.  His  quote,  “When  you’re 
going  through  hell,  keep  going,” 
paints  a  perfect  scenario  of  today’s 
,  newspaper  reality. 

.  I  Last  month.  The  Birmingham 
!  I  (Ala.)  News  launched  an  “aggressive 
brand  and  marketing  campaign”  to 
promote  and  position  itself  as 
Birmingham’s  news  source.  Publisher 
Pam  Siddall  said  it  best,  “For  too 
long,  we  have  allov,  .ad  other  voices  to 
shape  public  perception  about  us,  and 
those  public  perceptions  are  inaccu¬ 
rate  —  the  false  perception  people 
don’t  read  us;  the  false  perception 
that  we  are  dying;  the  false  percep¬ 
tion  that  we  are  no  longer  relevant.” 

With  its  new  campaign.  The 
Birmingham  News  entered  the 
media  battlefield,  and  did  what 
many  other  newspapers  have  yet  to 
do  —  fired  back!  They  loaded  their 
pens,  developed  a  combat  plan,  and 
attacked  the  voices  that  for  years 
have  been  spewing  negative  remarks 
about  The  Birmingham  News,  and 
new'spapers  in  general. 

By  the  number  of  sarcastic  rants 
on  their  comment  board,  their  aim 
!  was  accurate.  Readers  unanimously 
“suggested”  two  areas  for  improve¬ 
ment:  better,  more  in-depth 
]  I  investigative  reporting;  and  more 
balanced  sports  coverage.  Bam! 

With  a  2007  Pulitzer  for  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting.  The  News  knows  how 
to  investigate.  Now  they  just  need 
to  get  back  to  the  primary  role  of  a 
newspaper  and  hold  government 
,  and  businesses  accountable  with 
continuous  hard-hitting  stories. 
Once  you  dig  your  investigative 


I  teeth  into  a  story  and  run  it,  why 
not  print  what  that  particular  story 
cost  under  the  byline?  It  may 
surprise  readers  that  original, 
investigative  stories  aren’t  cheap, 
have  significant  value,  and  are 
I  worth  paying  for.  A  way  to  silence 
j  pundits  and  raise  the  public’s 
i  perception  is  with  powerful,  insight- 
j  fill,  investigative  stories  that  most 
I  online-only  websites  don’t  provide, 
i  These  stories  also  allow  newspapers 
j  to  promote  and  execute  the  benefits 
i  of  online  tech  coverage,  with  yideos, 
i  continuous  real-time  story  updates, 

:  and  reader  feedback, 
i  ■  The  sports  section  was  also  target- 
^  ed  with  rants  complaining  about 
I  unbalanced  coverage  of  local  univer- 
I  sities  and,  according  to  several  online 
j  comments,  the  University  of 
Alabama  was  a  favorite  target  for 
columnists,  fodder,  resulting  in  many 
canceled  subscriptions.  It’s  hard  to 
find  more  passion  than  in  the  heart 
;  and  soul  of  a  sports  fan,  and  it’s  also 
:  hard  to  find  more  colorful  writing 
i  than  from  the  keyboard  of  a  sports- 
writer.  But  balance  is  crucial: 

Bashing  ‘Bama  may  bring  a  smile  to 
the  Auburn  fans,  but  return  the  favor 
once  in  a  while.  UAB,  Birmingham’s 
local  university,  also  has  online  sup¬ 
porters  who  let  The  News  know  they 
I  don’t  get  enough  coverage.  This  isn’t 
;  just  a  phenomenon  in  Birmingham; 
i  many  U.S.  metros  give  more  ink  and 
'  online  space  to  the  “big”  name 
I  schools,  rather  than  local  universities 
j  with  respectable  sports  programs 
i  and  many  more  potential  local 
5  subscribers. 

i  We  support  and  salute  you 
!  Birmingham  News,  and  stand  with 
,  you  as  you  march  forward.  Veni, 
Vedi,  Vici!  -J.F.  @ 
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Post-Bulletin’s  case,  it  also  may  be 
the  attitude  about  the  paper. 

If  the  county  does  something,  it 
will  resonate  around  the  state. 

JULIE  GAY 
ROCHESTER,  MINN. 


■^APPRECIATE  YOUR  STORY  ON  ONLINE 

I  comments  (Do  You  Kiss  Your 
.A^Iother  with  That  Mouth?  Dec. 
2010).  After  struggling  with  the  issue 
for  years,  the  Post  Register  now  moder¬ 
ates  its  message  board  —  a  task  I  share 
with  our  editorial  page  editor  —  and 
applies  essentially  the  same  standards 
as  letters  to  the  editor,  except  for  allow¬ 
ing  more  frequent  and  longer  posts. 

All  posts  go  into  a  queue,  which  we 
usually  review  within  no  more  than 
several  hours  after  posting.  Flaming 
is  gone  and  now  we  are  very  rarely 
required  to  delete  posts.  It  s  a  pretty 
simple  solution,  when  you  think 
about  it.  It’s  not  as  difficult  or  time- 
consuming  as  we  had  feared. 

ROGER  PLOTHOW 
EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER, 
POST  REGISTER 
IDAHO  FALLS,  IDAHO 


grizzly/grisly  fall  into  that  category. 

All  the  best  in  the  New  Year  and  I 
am  still  a  happy  reader. 

BRUCE  PENTON 

CITY  EDITOR 
MEDICINE  HAT  NEWS 
MEDICINE  HAT,  AB  CANADA 


I  LOVE,  LOVE,  LOVE  £&PaND  READ 

almost  every  page  of  every  issue 
when  I  can  steal  one  from  an 
editor  in  an  office  more  plush  than 
mine,  but ... 

There  were  two  ghastly  errors  in 
the  December  2010  issue  that  I  must 
bring  to  your  attention: 

On  page  35,  the  cutline  on  the 
Wichita  Eagle  photo  says  “Kevin 
McGrath  (standing)  has  had  to  make 
due  with  less  staff ...” 

I’m  sure  that  should  read  “has  had 
to  make  do  with  less  staff ...” 

And  on  page  38,  in  the  story  of  the 
media-sucking  pigs  (great  story,  loved 
it),  the  second  line  under  “A  Media 
What”  referred  to  a  grizzly  crime. 
Now,  unless  it  w'as  a  crime  against  a 
grizzly  bear,  I  believe  it  should  have 
read  “grisly”  crime. 

We  in  Canada  have  some  spellings 
that  are  different  than  American 
versions,  but  I  don’t  think  due/do  and 


CITY  AND  COUNTY  GOVERNMENTS 
here  have  balked  at  the  idea 
that  the  Post-Bulletin  newspa¬ 
per  should  continue  to  be  used  for  all 
legal  advertising  (Legal  Briefs,  Dec. 
2010).  Both  government  units  had 
quite  a  debate  over  the  question,  but 
ultimately  voted  by  a  narrow  margin 
to  continue.  The  county  is  going  to 
take  another  look  at  it. 

The  Association  of  Minnesota 
Counties  has  as  part  of  its  platform 
to  stop  using  print  newspapers  for 
this  purpose.  The  alternative  is  the 
Internet.  Cost  and  access  by  all  are 
among  the  issues.  However,  in  the 


E-mail:  kristina@editorandpublisher.com, 

VS^  or  write  to  "Comments,"  Editor  &  Publisher, 
17782  Cowan,  Suite  A,  Irvine,  CA  92614.  Please  include 
your  name,  title,  city  and  state,  and  e-mail  address. 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 
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BY  KRISTINA  ACKERMANN 


This  holiday  season,  readers 
of  The  Journal  in  Martinsburg, 
W.Va.  were  once  again  treated 
to  free  wrapping  paper,  compli¬ 
ments  of  their  local  newspaper. 

Beginning  Thanksgiving  Day,  The 
Journal  prints  at  least  one  full  page 
of  vvTapping  paper  in  every  issue 
leading  up  to  Christmas  morning. 
The  opposite  side  is  a  ftill-page  ad 
from  one  of  various  local  businesses 
that  look  forward  to  supporting  the 
wrapping  paper  each  year. 

Advertising  director  Judy  Gelestor 
brought  the  idea  with  her  w  hen  she 
joined  The  Journal  four  years  ago. 
“(The  wrapping  paper)  w'as  very 
jxipular  once  again  this  year,”  she 
said.  “People  send  us  thank  you 
notes  and  photos  of  them  using  the 
paper.  They  get  really  creative  and 
add  bows  and  other  colors  to  make 
it  more  unique.  They  really  love  that 
it  helps  them  save  money.” 

Gelestor  said  advertisers  are  also 
very  supportive.  “Our  advertisers 
appreciate  that  our  creative  depart¬ 
ment  takes  the  time  to  make  a 
design  that  goes  with  the  theme  of 
their  ad.  For  example,  if  it  s  a  fire¬ 
place  company,  they’ll  do  something 
like  burning  candles  to  go  on  the 
wrapping  paper  side.” 

The  program  is  so  well-known 
that  local  schools  even  collect  the 
newspaper  to  wrap  secret  Santa  gitts 
exchanged  in  the  classrooms.  “A  lot 
of  jseople  have  so  many  uses  for  the 
newspaper;  this  is  just  one  more  way 
for  them  to  utilize  it,”  Gelestor  said,  g] 


From  elephants  trampling  through 
property  to  government  swindlers, 
any  news  is  good  news  when 
you’ve  never  had  it  before. 

BY  DEENA  HIGGS  NENAD 

INDIA  IS  FAST  BECOMING  THE 

hot  spot  for  news  growth,  so  hot 
that  even  in  an  impoverished 
and  illiterate  area  of  the  country,  a 
communications  trend  that’s  part 
Twitter,  part  “telephone  game”  is 
quickly  catching  on. 

Developed  by  Shubhranshu 
Choudhary,  a  Knight  International 
Journalism  Fellow  and  freelance 
producer  for  the  BBC,  this  audio- 
based  citizen  journalism  service 
allows  residents  of  a  tribal  commu¬ 
nity  in  Chhattisgarh,  India,  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  share  audio  news  reports 
simply  by  calling  a  number  on  any 
fixed  or  cell  phone.  Residents  can 
listen  to  reports  on  important 
issues,  such  as  school  closures, 
evictions,  elephant  tramplings,  and 


Sh^pm^TTribudhary,  a 
Knight  Imernational  Journalism 
Fellow,  gives  citizen  journalists 
in  a  remote,  tribal  region  of 
India  training  On  how  to  receive 
news  on  their  cell  phones. 


police  and  government  abuses. 
Users  respond  to  voice  prompts,  so 
they  can  access  the  reports  even  if 
they  cannot  read. 

Citizens  also  can  call  in  their  own 
news.  Three  professional  journalists 
act  as  moderators  and  verify  (or 
admit  they  can’t  verify)  the  news 
that  is  called  in,  then  edit,  and  pub¬ 
lish  it. 

Called  CGNet  Swara,  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  first  source  of 
news  in  the  state,  a  primarily  poor, 
rural  area  in  central  India.  It  is 
especially  useful  because  the  80- 
million-strong  Adivasi  tribal  com¬ 
munity  has  limited  access  to  com¬ 
puters  and  electricity,  and  India 
bans  all  radio  news  except  the  gov¬ 
ernment-run  station. 

The  CGNet  network,  which  was 
deployed  in  February  2010,  receives 
about  3,000  calls  per  month,  said 
Choudhary,  who  grew  up  in 
Chhattisgarh. 

“The  response  is  well  beyond  our 
expectation,  so  it  looks  like  the  right 
continued  on  next  page 
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continued  from  page  7  ' 

model  for  those  areas,”  Choudhar>’ 
said.  “We  get  around  10  messages  a 
day,  of  which  we  release  around 
three  after  cross  checking  the  facts.” 

And  it  is  making  an  impact, 
Choudhaiy-  said.  One  citizen  report 
documented  that  the  government 
had  failed  to  pay  teachers  for  more 
than  si.\  months.  Within  10  days  of 
the  stor\'  going  live  on  the  system,  i 
the  teachers  were  paid. 

The  technology  used  for  CGNet 
Swara  is  AudioWiki  software  devel-  I 
oped  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  ' 
of  Technology  ’s  Latif  Alam  and 
Microsoft  Research  India’s  Bill 
Thies.  It  was  customized  for  CGNet 
by  an  MIT  team  to  allow  only  two 
options:  record  or  listen. 

The  MIT  team  wanted  to  find  a 
way  for  people  in  Chhattisgarh  to 
discuss  news  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage.  Most  speak  Gondi,  an  i 

endangered  language  without 
written  literature.  la 


From  the  Archive 


On  April  17, 1945,  President  Harry  Truman  gave  his  first  White  House  press  confer¬ 
ence  to  a  group  of  348  correspondents. 


I  Extra,  Extra,  Read  All  About  It! 


Local  publisher  enthralls  fans  by  | 

producing  extra  edition  for  high  | 

school  football  victory  I 


Tf.n  seconds  before  the 
Santa  Rosa  High  School 
Mighty  Lions  of  New  Mexico 
came  from  behind  to  clinch  their 
high  school  football  championship 
game,  the  publisher  of  The 
Guadalupe  County  Communicator 
grabbed  the  marching  band’s  trum¬ 
pet  player  and  handed  him  a  news¬ 
paper.  The  headline  was  shocking: 
“Kings  of  the  Jungle  —  Lions  Win!” 

“His  eyes  bulged  out,”  said 
Communicator  publisher  and 
reporter  M.E.  Sprengelmeyer,  who 
. ;  encouraged  the  musician  to  sell  the 
extra  edition  as  a  band  boosters’ 
i  fundraiser.  The  four-page  section 
1  was  snapped  up  in  30  minutes,  and 
the  newspaper  and  its  one  advertis- 
!  I  er.  Community  First  Bank,  snapped 
up  a  huge  chunk  of  goodwill. 

“We  blew  the  town  away,”  said 
,  Sprengelmeyer,  who  sold  nearly 
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2,000  papers  that  afternoon  at  the 
away  game,  while  his  page  designer 
sold  the  rest  back  home  on  the 


j  Santa  Rosa  streets.  “That’s  what 
I  I’m  trying  to  do  is  get  the  town  all 
i  jazzed  up  about  the  printed  paper.’ 


M.E.  Sprengelmeyer,  publisher  of  The  Guadalupe  County  Communicator  in  New  Mexico, 
wows  the  crowd  with  an  extra  edition  announcing  the  football  championship  before  the 
game  ended. 


Pisces,  Success  News 


And  he’s  done  just  that.  Ever 
since  losing  his  job  as  a 
Washington,  D.C.  correspondent  for 
Denver’s  Rocky  Mountain  News 
two  years  ago,  Sprengelmeyer  has 
been  trying  to  save  print  journal¬ 
ism.  He  used  his  savings  to  buy  The 
Communicator,  a  2,100-circulation 
paper  in  a  2,700-person  town.  A 
town  on  Route  66  once  used  for  the 
freight  train  scene  over  the  Pecos 
River  railroad  bridge  in  the  movie 
“The  Grapes  of  Wrath.”  A  town  so 
small,  Sprengelmeyer  walks  to  most 
of  his  interviews. 

But  he’s  been  successful  with  his 
l6-page  weekly,  increasing  revenue 
some  75  percent  over  the  previous 
year  by  staying  local  and  relevant. 
He  continued  a  popular  feature 
started  by  his  predecessor,  printing 
a  letter  to  Santa  from  every  child  in 
the  county.  And  he’s  so  involved  in 
the  local  school,  he  bought  students 
an  underwater  robot. 

Sprengelmeyer,  who  drives  99 
miles  weekly  on  a  press  run,  said  if 
he’s  not  back  with  the  papers  by  2 


p.m.  Thursdays,  cross-armed  cus¬ 
tomers  are  waiting  for  him.  He 
doesn’t  like  to  disappoint. 

Take  the  Lions  football  game. 
Sprengelmeyer  knew  the  “football 
crazy  town”  would  appreciate  the 
extra  edition,  but  the  team’s  record 
was  7-4,  the  game  was  150  miles 
away,  and  opponent  Tularosa  High 
School  was  undefeated.  Not  only 
that,  he  would  have  to  spend  $700 
plus  staff  time  for  something  that 
might  be  a  bust. 

“I  called  up  one  advertiser  and 
said,  ‘Look,  I’m  taking  a  gamble 
here.  If  we  win,  we  both  look  great. 
If  we  don’t,  we  never  had  this  con¬ 
versation,’”  Sprengelmeyer  said.  “I 
told  him  I’d  eat  the  cost.” 

In-house,  the  secret  paper  was 
known  as  the  “Dewey  Defeats 
Tularosa”  edition,  because  if  the 
Lions  lost  and  the  paper  ended  up 
on  Facebook,  they’d  be  as  embar¬ 
rassed  as  tbe  Chicago  Daily 
Tribune  was  when  it  wrongly 
printed  “Dewey  defeats  Truman” 
in  1948. 


The  day  after  the  game,  he  sent 
an  intern  out  to  sell  congratulatory 
ads.  He  sold  38  of  40.  And  he  made 
extra-edition  posters,  which  busi¬ 
nesses  happily  displayed.  A  week 
later,  he  sold  a  record  30  ads  at 
around  $100  each. 

Now  he  wants  to  convey  to  other 
community  newspapers  that  they 
too  can  connect  to  their  readers. 

“What  did  I  risk?”  he  asked.  “I 
risked  $700.  It  was  a  coin  flip. 
Anything  you  do  that  just  creates 
excitement  about  the  paper  is 
critical.” 

Not  every  publication  needs  to  be 
global  or  universal,  he  said,  adding 
that  he  is  “disgusted”  with  newspa¬ 
per  corporations  that  think  they 
must  slash  expenses  and  staff. 

“If  the  revenues  are  suffering 
because  people  are  questioning  the 
relevance  of  your  paper,  invest  to 
make  it  more  relevant,”  he  said. 

“Do  exciting  things  to  make  it 
more  relevant.  Do  whatever  you 
have  to  to  make  it  more  relevant. 

Or  die.”  —  D.H.N.  E 


was  a  powerful  article’ 
or  ‘When  does  the  next 
newspaper  come  out?’” 
said  Benjamin,  who 
grew  up  in  the 
Elmwood  Gardens  proj 
ects  in  Plainfield,  N.J., 
an  area  long  associated 
vrith  crime  and  gangs. 

The  idea  for  a  news- 
from  his 


of  ex-offenders  that 
have  come  home  (from 
prison)  and  got  their 
life  back  on  track,  start¬ 
ed  businesses.  There  are 
a  lot  of  people  in  low- 
income  housing ...  that 
never  went  to  prison, 
that  never  did  drugs.” 

Success  News  sells 
for  $2  an  issue.  But 
Benjamin  likes  to  sell  it 
in  bundles  of  100,  giv¬ 
ing  inner-city  kids  a 
chance  to  make  money. 
They  get  to  keep  $1  for 
eveiy'  paper  they  sell  and 
hopefully  build  business 
skills. 

With  a  print  run  of 
about  3,000  each  month, 
Benjamin  wears  all  the  hats  —  pub¬ 
lisher,  editor,  writer,  advertising, 

continued  on  page  11 


Publisher  conquers  inner-city 
stigmas,  one  article  at  a  time 


He  barely  made  it  out  of 
high  school,  has  a  12-year 
prison  record  for  cocaine 
drug  trafficking,  and  is  a  regular  in 
central  New  Jersey’s  most  crime- 
ridden  housing  projects.  But  don’t 
mistake  J.M.  Benjamin  for  one  of 
the  hustlers  or  gang-bangers  he 
regularly  interviews. 

Benjamin  is  really  an  upstanding 
publisher,  now  hustling  his  positive- 
story  newspaper  in  20  states  and 
gaining  publicity  faster  than  he  can 
fathom.  His  Success  News  newspa¬ 
per,  full  of  uplifting  stories  about 
inner-city  citizens,  has  caught  the 
media’s  attention,  and  he’s  already  a 
celebrity  in  his  own  town. 

“I  can’t  go  anywhere  without 
someone  in  the  streets  saying,  ‘That 


paper  sprang 
frustration  with  the 
mostly  reactive,  nega¬ 
tive  media  swirling 
around  his  neighbor¬ 
hood.  No  one  ever  did 
proactive,  positive  sto¬ 
ries  on  everyday  suc¬ 
cesses  or  on  the  people 
who  overcame  adversi¬ 
ty,  he  said. 

“It  was  murdered  this,  killed  that, 
shooting  at  a  party  ...  it  just  became 
discouraging,”  he  said.  “I  know  a  lot 


Murder  and  mayhem  may 
be  realistic,  but  Success 
News  Publisher  J.M. 
Benjamin  sees  reason  to 
focus  on  the  positive 
aspects  of  inner-city  life. 
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Print  to  Mobile  Integration 


Legal  Briefs 

Battle  for 
the  Bay 

The  six-year  legal  battle 

between  SF  Weekly  and 
San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian 
has  officially  come  to  an  end. 

The  Guardian  filed  suit  against 
the  Weekly  back  in  2004  with 
claims  of  below-cost  pricing. 

The  Weekly's  parent  company, 
Village  Voice  Media,  has  settled 
for  an  undisclosed  sum. 

The  saga  between  the  two 
papers  was  high-profile  at  times. 
The  Guardian  at  one  point  seized 
Weekly  delivery  trucks,  and  in 
2008,  Village  Voice  was  ordered 
by  a  lower  court  to  pay  $21 
million  to  the  Guardian. 

Excerpt 
Exception 

Righthaven,  the 

company  that  has  taken 
to  suing  blogs  and  web¬ 
sites  for  reposting  newspaper 
articles  —  especially  those  of 
the  Las  Vegas-Review  Journal  — 
without  permission,  has 
announced  it  no  longer  plans  to 
sue  websites  for  posting  brief 
excerpts  of  stories.  The  company 
was  handed  a  defeat  by  a 
Nevada  judge  who  ruled  in  favor 
of  a  real  estate  website  that 
excerpted  eight  sentences  of  a 
Review  Journal  story  about  the 
real  estate  market.  The  original 
story  was  30  sentences  long. 

The  judge  agreed  that  the 
defendant’s  excerpt  constituted 
fair  use  of  the  material. 
Righthaven  has  said  it  will  no 
longer  file  suit  against  anyone 
who  posts  less  than  75  percent 
of  an  original  article. 


QR  codes  direct  print  readers  to 
mobile  news  content 


Avid  magazine  readers  are 
already  familiar  with  “quick 
response”  or  QR  codes;  the 
funny-looking  black-and-white 
squares  are  popping  up  on  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial  pages  across  the 
country.  Newspapers,  however, 
have  been  slower  on  the  uptake. 

Smartphone  users  can  download 
an  app  to  scan  QR 
codes  using  the 
phone’s  integrated 
camera.  The 
encoded  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  a 
photo,  text,  or  even 
a  URL  that  directs 
the  phone’s  Web 
browser  to  a  desig¬ 
nated  site.  The 
implications  for 
advertisers  are 
obvious:  QR  codes 
in  printed  ads  can  be  used  to  drive 
traffic  to  the  home  page,  register 
new  users  for  e-mail  lists,  download 
coupons  to  be  used  online  or  in- 
i  store,  even  launch  a  YouTube  video 
!  of  the  product  being  used.  But  what 
about  for  editorial  purposes? 

I  The  Washington  Post  is  one 
!  newspaper  that  has  been 

experimenting  with  QR  codes  as 
a  way  to  direct  readers  from  the 
print  edition  to  the  interactive 


!  content  available  online.  Cory  t 

Haik,  WaPo's  universal  newsdesk 
j  deputy  editor,  said  reader 
1  engagement  is  the  ultimate  goal. 

I  “We  want  to  innovate  with  new 
!  ways  for  readers  to  engage  with 
i  and  access  our  digital  content, 

!  particularly  by  way  of  mobile 
i  devices,”  Haik  said.  “QR  codes 
make  it  even  easier  to  provide  our 
users  with  content  they  are  inter¬ 
ested  in,  from  wherever  they  are.” 

In  late  November,  WaPo  pub¬ 
lished  a  QR  code  in  the  food 

section  that  i 

directed  readers  j 

to  more  than  120  ! 

Thanksgiving  i 

recipes.  The  paper’s  | 

first  code  was  | 

printed  in  the  | 

Veterans  Day  edi¬ 
tion,  and  led 
readers  to  an 
online  tribute  of 
photos 

and  stories.  Of 
course,  trying 
something  new  is  not  without  its 
learning  curve. 

“We  had  to  consider  a  number  of 
factors  including  the  right  image 
size  for  the  code,  placement  on  the 
page,  how  to  educate  readers  on 
how  to  use  it,  etc.,”  she  said.  “One 
thing  we  have  learned  is  that 
images  in  the  paper  shrink  by  a 
couple  percent  when  they  go  to 
press.  This  is  a  significant  differ¬ 
ence  for  QR  codes.”— K. A.  0 


SAY  WHAT?  New  Vocabulary  for  the  Modern  Era 


Hacktivism 

(n)  afli\  ism  using  inlormation  oblaincd 
illegally  from  compiitt'rs  or  electronic  networks 

“The  most  recent  high-profile  example  of  this  was  the  WikiLeaks  saga, 
when  hacktivists  shut  down  credit-card  websites  as  a  show  of 
support  for  that  document-leaking  website.”  -  John  D.  Sutter,  CNN 
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continued from  page  9 
and  circulation.  Other  regular  con¬ 
tributors  include  his  girlfriend,  two 
of  his  three  teenagers,  and  an 
anonymous  cop  who  airs  his  views 
about  the  law.  A  local  professor 
writes  on  what  it  takes  to  get  into 
college,  and  actress  Cherie  Johnson 
of  “Family  Matters”  and  “Funky 
Brewster”  fame,  writes  celebrity 
news. 

But  what  makes  his  Success  News 
such  a  success  is  how  real  it  is  to 
the  inner-city  followers  who  lap  up 
its  happy  content  and  appreciate 
the  candid  questions  from  someone 
who  understands  their  struggles. 

“I  look  like  they  look;  I  come 
from  where  they  come  from,” 
Benjamin  said.  “My  reputation,  my 
credibility  from  the  streets,  makes 
me  certified  to  ask.” 

There’s  a  regular  column  called 
“What’s  Really  Hood?”  that  exam¬ 
ines  what’s  going  on  in  the  streets. 
In  one  column,  Benjamin  inter¬ 
views  gang  members  and  others 
who  live  in  the  projects.  One  ques¬ 
tion  asked  of  a  gang  member:  “If 
your  boy  was  killed  and  you  knew 
who  did  it,  would  you  go  to  the 
police  or  take  care  of  it  yourself?” 
Benjamin  asks  while  the  gang 
member’s  son  is  present,  so  that 
when  the  answer  is  something  like, 
“I’d  kill  the  blankety-blank,”  the 
gangster  is  humiliated  when  his  son 
wonders  why  his  dad  doesn’t  want 
justice.  Does  that  gangster  retaliate 
against  Benjamin?  Heck  no,  he 
said.  They  read  every  word. 

Another  section  is  geared  toward 
incarcerated  men  and  the  families 
they  leave  behind. 

“If  These  Walls  Could  Talk”  might 
examine  why  Dad  is  moody  when 
the  family  comes  to  visit. 

“Because  right  before  ...  the  officer 
made  him  strip  randomly ...  or  talked 
to  him  disrespectfully  for  no  reason, 
and  he  can’t  transition  from  letting  it 
go  (by  the  time)  you  come  to  visit. 
That’s  the  kind  of  things  we  cover,” 
said  Benjamin,  who  began  writing 
to  channel  his  own  stress  while  in 
federal  prison  in  Fort  Dix,  N.J. 

A  successful  author  of  eight 
books,  mostly  urban  literature  deal¬ 
ing  with  racy  characters  in  real-life 
settings,  he  aims  for  inspirational 
messages  that  might  prevent  a  life 
of  crime  or  worse.  His  latest  book. 


SUCCESS  TflROUEfi.^ 
USDEltSTAlVOlNQ  EOUCATIOS 


“Memoirs  of  an  Accidental  Hustler,” 
about  a  young  boy  growing  up  in 
the  projects,  was  released  Jan.  17. 

That  career  has  helped  vvith 
newspaper  visibility,  although  his 
marketing  is  soft  —  relying  on 
I  Facebook,  Twitter,  and  the  old-fash- 
i  ioned  look-me-in-the-eye  type  of 
i  sales.  He  has  no  shortage  of  con- 
;  tacts  as  a  motivational  speaker  for 
I  his  recent  nonfiction  book,  “From 
!  Incarceration  2  Incorporation” 
i  about  his  own  life  turnaround.  His 
j  book  tour  and  speaking  engage¬ 
ments  take  him  from  major  book- 
!  stores  to  an  African  American- 
i  owned  barbershop  where  he’ll 
;  recruit  people  to  help  sell  his  news- 
:  paper  in  their  city. 

So  far,  the  1 6-page  newspaper  is 
profitable.  A  bail  bond  company 
j  has  taken  out  a  one-year  contract 
on  the  back  page,  and  a  skin  care 
j  company  in  Washington,  D.C., 
has  committed  to  regular  ads,  but 
I  Benjamin  vows  to  not  clutter 
i  Success  News  with  advertisements. 

!  The  material  is  too  important;  the 
I  message  too  profound. 

I  “When  I  went  off  to  prison,  I  real- 
I  ized  everything  that  I  thought  I 
I  loved,  everyone  who  said  they  loved 
!  me,  it  was  all  a  facade,”  Benjamin 
i  said.  “One  would  have  thought  that 
I  I  would  have  spent  most  of  my  life 
I  in  prison.  Now,  people  can’t  even 
i  recall  the  negativity  I  contributed 
i  to  my  town.  I’m  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fence,  trying  to  make  the 
community  safer.” 

One  success  story  at  a  time. 

-D.H.N.  11 


\i 


WORLD  WATCH 

News  Briefs  from  Around 
the  Globe 

The  director  of  the  Scottish 
Newspaper  Society  said  he 
does  not  expect  that  a 
website  dedicated  to  public 
notices  will  result  in  those  notices 
disappearing  from  newspapers.  Jim 
Raeburn  cites  low  broadband  connec¬ 
tions  in  Scotland  as  a  barrier  to  online- 
only  posts  reaching  a  sufficiently  large 
audience.  The  Scottish  local  authorities 
organization,  CoSLA,  launched  the  web¬ 
site  designed  to  carry  public  notices. 

A  group  of  Ugandans 
publically  identified  as 


_  homosexuals  in  a  newspa- 

per  article  titled  “Hang 
Them”  has  won  damages  against  the 
paper.  Rolling  Stone,  a  newspaper 
started  by  journalism  graduates  from 
Makerere  University  in  Kampala,  print¬ 
ed  addresses  and  photographs  of  the 
people  it  identified  as  “Uganda’s  top 
homos.”  A  high  court  judge  ruled  that 
the  paper  violated  the  plaintiffs’  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  to  privacy  and  safety, 
and  ordered  an  injunction  prohibiting 
the  paper  from  repeating  the  offense. 

N.  Youssoufou  Bamba,  Ivory 
^  Coast’s  ambassador  to  the 
pf  UN,  has  warned  that  the 
^  country  is  “on  the  brink  of 
genocide”  with  large-scale  human 
rights  violations  occurring  due  to 
ongoing  political  unrest.  Meanwhile,  at 
least  10  foreign  journalists  have  been 
arrested.  Newspaper  publication  has 
been  obstructed,  transmission  of 
certain  foreign  radio  and  TV  stations 
has  been  blocked,  and  some  journal¬ 
ists  have  even  been  fired  at  with  live 
rounds.  President  Laurent  Gbagbo 
is  refusing  to  relinquish  power  to 
Alassane  Ouattara,  the  internationally 
accepted  winner  of  the  recent 
presidential  election. 

The  Supreme  Court  in 
Tajikistan  filed  a  historic 
multimillion-dollar  lawsuit 
against  the  newspapers  Asia- 
Plus.  Farazh.  and  Ozodagon  accusing 
them  of  libel  and  insult.  Since  the  suit 
was  filed,  Farazh  has  ceased  operation, 
and  Asia-Plus  and  Ozodagon  have 
pursued  safer,  more  censored  stories. 
Supreme  Court  judge  Nor  Nurov  has 
said  the  lawsuit  was  filed  because  of 
perceived  bias  in  the  newspapers’ 
criticisms  of  him  and  of  other  judges. 
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Critical  Thinking 

J-School  students  and  industry  vets 
tackle  the  tough  questions 


Q.: 

what  iTpriv. 


WikiLeaks’  disclosures  from  secret  government  documents,  cell  phone-captured  event 
videos  posted  immediately  to  YouTube,  and  rapid-fire  texting  and  twittering  of  both  personal 
opinions  and  on-the-spot  observations  have  all  contributed  to  a  blurring  of  the  lines  between 
T^rivate  and  what  is  subject  matter  for  public  discourse,  and  what  is  news  and  what  is  not. 

People  expect  information  quickly,  if  not  immediately,  leaving  less  time  for  analysis  of  material  that  is 
published.  In  some  cases,  anything  seems  to  be  fair  game  —  from  publishing  private  conversations  to 
tweeting  the  latest  unconfirmed  rumor.  In  the  current  climate  of  “information  overload,”  how  do  journal¬ 
ists  continue  to  protect  the  very  nature  of  their  profession,  which  is  to  investigate  an  issue  thoroughly 
and  report  the  facts  accurately? 


Laura  J.  Nelson 

21,  junior  at  Annenberg  School  for 
Communication  &  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 

Nelson  will  be  a  metro  intern  at  The 
Boston  Globe  this  summer  and  previ¬ 
ously  has  worked  for  the  St,  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  and  the  Daily  News  in  Los 
Angeles. 


Angie  Drobnic  Hoian 
38,  reporter  and  researcher,  PolitiFact 
and  the  St  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
Hoian  covers  political  campaigns, 
taxes,  health  care,  and  the  federal 
budget  for  Florida’s  largest  daily. 

She  can  be  reached  at 
holanapolitifact.com. 


A  Since  I  first  began  exploring  journalism,  I’ve 
•  felt  the  powerful  tug  of  storytelling.  And  as 
•  everything  from  the  job  market  to  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  “journalist”  shifts  under  our  feet,  I  find  that 
stability  of  purpose  more  and  more  comforting. 

No  matter  what  changes,  I  know:  We  still  will  be 
storytellers. 

By  adding  value  to  this  glut  of  raw  information  with¬ 
out  losing  our  ethics  or  purpose,  by  striving  to  become 
indispensable  analysts  and  storytellers,  we  have  a  better 
shot  at  protecting  the  tenets  of  the  profession  we  love. 

The  opening  of  the  information  floodgates  doesn’t 
have  to  be  scary.  Even  in  the  fever-pitch  race  to  be  first, 
the  familiar  questions  are  still  important:  What  does 
this  mean?  Why  does  this  matter?  What  happens  next? 

Journalists  who  survive  this  shake-up  will  have  a 
hybrid  outlook.  They’ll  have  the  ethics,  caution,  and 
influence  of  the  traditional  news  media  blended  with  the 
speed,  flexibility,  and  interactivity  of  the  digital  journalist. 

Consumers  facing  a  mountain  of  raw  information  — 
or  diplomatic  cables  —  would  benefit  from  verification, 
trend  interpretation,  and  thoughtful  analysis.  The  same 
goes  for  thoroughness,  accuracy,  and  accountability. 
Being  right  is  now  even  more  important  than  being  first. 

And  more  than  ever,  there  is  a  place  for  dedicated, 
delicate  storytelling.  Whether  a  gripping  tale  of  love, 
loss  and  triumph,  or  a  graphic  analyzing  thousands  of 
public  records,  a  good  story  rarely  is  pounded  out  with¬ 
in  seconds  in  140  characters  or  less. 

That  said,  stories  should  be  shared  over  Twitter  and 
open  for  discussion  in  every  way.  Journalists  should  be 
approachable  and  accountable,  engaging  audiences  on  a 
variety  of  platforms  —  and,  of  course,  telling  stories. 


A  People  may  not  literally  overload  with 
•  information,  with  alarms  sounding  and 
•  smoke  coming  out  of  their  ears,  but  it 
certainly  feels  real  enough.  There  are  more  news 
reports  and  data  releases  than  any  one  person  can 
handle  in  a  given  day,  and  that’s  where  our  favorite 
media  outlets  come  in.  We  rely  on  them  to  manage 
information  for  us,  telling  us  what’s  important  and 
deserving  of  our  attention.  This  has  always  gone  on, 
but  in  the  Internet  age,  it’s  becoming  even  more  vital. 
Readers  who  feel  like  they’re  not  getting  what  they 
need  from  a  news  organization  will  move  on  quickly 
to  another  one. 

Meanwhile,  breaking  news  has  changed  radically. 
Information  spreads  so  fast  now  that  we  often  don’t 
know  or  can’t  remember  which  media  outlet  got  it 
“first.”  We  journalists  are  competitive,  so  who  gets  it 
first  will  always  matter  to  us.  But  if  we’re  first  but 
wrong,  we’ve  taken  a  major  hit  to  our  credibility. 

Tbe  more  common  problem,  though,  is  breaking 
news  too  often  is  presented  with  no  context  or 
explanation,  sometimes  in  reports  filed  hours  or  even 
days  later.  Readers  want  to  know'  how  things  fit  into 
the  bigger  picture.  Thanks  to  the  Web,  it’s  easier  than 
ever  to  experiment  with  new  ways  of  presenting  news. 
At  PolitiFact,  the  website  w'here  I  work  as  a  reporter, 
we’ve  taken  traditional  fact-checking  journalism  and 
used  it  to  create  a  database-driven  archive,  and  we  use 
a  Truth-O-Meter  to  indicate  quickly  to  readers  the 
conclusions  we’ve  reached  through  our  reporting. 

As  journalists,  we  need  to  experiment  with  new  story 
forms  that  give  readers  the  day’s  news,  but  also  show 
the  greater  meaning.  s 
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MARKET  GUIDE 


CLOSE  OUT  $ 


SALE 


89 


44%  Discount 

$71  savings  from  regular  price 

While  Supplies  Last 


For  decades,  marketers  have 
used  the  E&P  Market  Guide  as 
a  planning  tool,  relying  on  the 
rich  demographic  and  econom¬ 
ic  tables  to  prepare  remarkably 
accurate  annual  projections. 
Now  in  its  86th  printing,  the 
2010  E&P  Market  Guide  is 
better  than  ever!  With  newly 
updated  data  throughout  the 
book,  and  carefully  constructed 
forecasts  based  on  more  than 
90  individual  variables  drawn 
from  Department  of  Commerce 
data  and  reports  from  city 
chambers  of  commerce  from 
across  the  country,  the  2010 
edition  of  this  indispensable 
tool  is  a  must-have  for 
marketers  in  all  industries. 

The  "Better  Living  Index,"  a 
relocation  guide,  includes  new 
ranking  tables  that  compare 
costs  of  living  information, 
crime  data,  and  education 
by  city. 


86" 


MARKET 

GUIDE 


•  QuaHty  of  Lite  Data 
'  Latest  Census  Data 

'  Exchisive  E&onomic 
and  Demographic 
Proiectfons  tor  2010 


2010 


PLUS... Critical  market  data 
for  more  than  1,600  cities  and 
all  3,096  US  counties  and 
descriptions  of  all  MSA  and 
non-MSA  markets. 

EXCLUSIVE  MARKET 
RANKING  TABLES 

Exclusive  year-end  projections 
tell  how  every  MSA  and  the 
top  250  counties  and  cities 
with  daily  newspapers  will 
stack  up  by  year-end.  Includes 
population,  disposable 
income,  personal/household 
income,  and  total  retail  sales 
by  category. 

A  SPECIAL  SECTION 
FOR  RETAIL  SALES  AND 
FORECASTS  WITH 
STATE-BY-STATE  DATA, 
CANADIAN  MARKET  DATA 
...and  COMPREHENSIVE 
MAPS  for  MSAs,  CMAs, 
and  all  cities  where  a  daily 
newspaper  is  published. 


Go  to  www.mediainfo.com/marketguide 


For  faster  service  call  888.732.7323  or  949.660.6150  (OUTSIDE  U.S.) 

Or  senid  orcder  with  payment  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher  Directories,  P.O.  Box  25859,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92799 
www.mediainfo.com/marketgui(de 
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The  State  of  Play  for 
Paid  Content,  2011 

Speed  bumps  filling  in  where  walls  failed 


BY  ALAN  D.  MUTTER 


The  late,  though  not  necessarily  lamented, 
2010  was  supposed  to  be  the  Year  of  the  Paywall  for 
newspapers. 

But  consumers  overwhelmingly  repudiated  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  few  publishers  who  dared  to  demand  payment 
for  access  to  the  news,  leaving  newspaper  content  about 


as  widely  and  freely  available  on  the 
Web  at  years  end  as  it  has  been  for 
the  past  one-and-a-half  decades. 

Because  hope  springs  eternal 
among  profit-challenged  new  spaper 
publishers,  they  are  not  gi\ing  up. 
Many  have  plans  in  2011  to  introduce 
what  I  w'ould  call  “pay  speed  bumps.” 

While  these  efforts  may  be  slightly 
more  successful  than  paj-vvalls,  they 
are  being  launched  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  in  which  plenty  of  competitors 
—  TV  broadcasters,  Patch.Com,  and 
local  start-ups,  to  name  a  few  —  will 
be  perfectly  happy  to  deliver  the 
news  of  the  day  for  free.  So,  publish¬ 
ers  planning  speed  bumps  will  have 
to  engineer  them  wisely. 

Speed  bumps,  as  everyone  knows. 


are  irritating  obstacles  in  the  road 
that  cause  you  to  slow  down  or  risk 
•  shaking  a  few  fillings  out  of  your 
molars.  They  don’t  keep  you  from 
getting  where  you  w'ant  to  go.  They 
just  make  the  trip  slightly  slower 
and  less  pleasant.  And,  if  you  are 
anything  like  me,  they  encourage 
you  to  look  for  an  alternate  route. 

Speed  bumps  are  e.xactly  like  the 
complicated  new  approaches  that 
publishers  have  concocted  to  try  to 
get  paid  for  the  stories  they  export 
from  their  papers  to  the  digital  me¬ 
dia.  These  complex  plans  are  bound 
to  confound  consumers  as  never  be¬ 
fore,  raising  the  question  of  whether 
the  consternation  and  ill  will  they 
engender  will  be  worth  the  modest 
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revenue  they  bring  in. 

Life  would  have  been  simpler  for 
publishers  if  they  had  been  able  to 
erect  monolithic  paywalls  to  force 
visitors  to  ante  up  for  online  access 
to  the  news.  But  consumers,  who 
have  been  hooked  for  the  better  part 
of  a  generation  on  unencumbered 
access  to  news,  music,  video,  and 
other  content,  failed  to  cooperate. 

As  revealed  in  a  survey  of  paj’W'alls 
at  three  dozen  newspapers  by  Belden 
Interactive,  less  than  than  1  percent  of 
consumers  on  average  were  willing  to 
subscribe.  After  experiencing  alarming 
drops  in  readership  at  their  websites, 
papers  in  places  such  as  Harlingen, 
Texas,  and  Sonoma,  Calif.,  quickly  re¬ 
stored  free  access  to  their  sites. 

With  payw'alls  off  the  table, 
publishers  now  are  moving  toward 
hybrid  systems  that  will  let  them 
charge  some  kinds  of  fees  for  some 
kinds  of  content  under  certain  kinds 
of  circumstances.  Consumers  will 
have  to  be  smart  and  diligent 
enough  to  figure  out  how  they  work. 

Here  are  the  three  principal 
emerging  models: 


Metered  Sites. 

As  typified  by  The  New  York  Times, 
this  approach  allows  a  site  visitor  a 
certain  number  of  free  views,  but 
then  requires  her  to  buy  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  after  the  limit  is  reached.  The 
number  of  free  views  can  be  changed 
dynamically,  so  the  newspaper  can 
generate  as  many  page  views  as  it 
needs  to  maximize  ad  sales.  Although 
publishers  may  understand  the  rules 
of  their  schemes  perfectly  well,  con¬ 
sumers  may  become  frustrated  by  the 
unpredictability  of  whether  and  how 
often  they  can  read  the  news.  How 
many  will  give  up  in  favor  of  the 
myriad  alternative  free  news  sites? 
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Hybrid  Sites. 

Some  content  will  be  free,  and 
some  will  cost  money  on  the  Web 
and  mobile  sites  of  The  Dallas 
Morning  News.  Which  is  which? 
“Subscriber  content  will  include 
proprietary  news  and  information 
produced  by  The  News,”  the  paper 
said.  “Headlines,  breaking  news, 
most  blogs,  obituaries,  classifieds, 
and  nonproprietary  content  such  as 
syndicated  wire  stories  will  remain 
free.”  While  publishers  may  know  the 
difference  between  proprietary  and 
nonproprietary  content,  this  sounds 
like  the  recipe  for  the  sort  of  confu¬ 
sion  that  could  cause  a  consumer  to 
look  elsewhere. 


Dueling  Sites. 

The  Boston  Globe,  which  for  years 
has  put  the  contents  of  the  flagship 
newspaper  on  Boston.Com  for  free, 
is  splitting  its  Web  presence  in  two, 
keeping  Boston.Com  free  but  charg¬ 


IP  iPThese  complex  plans 
are  bound  to  confound 
consumers  as  never  before 


ing  for  access  to  a  new  site  called 
BostonGlobe.Com.  The  free  site  will 
include  only  headlines  and  bulletins 
(not  whole  stories)  from  the  flagship 
paper,  augmented  by  content  from 
other  sources.  Visitors  who  pay  for 
BostonGlobe.Com  will  have  access 
to  the  full  paper.  While  this  approach 
cuts  the  straightest  comers  of  the 
three,  it  depends  on  consumers  under¬ 
standing  the  difference  between  the 
two  sites,  their  willingness  to  toggle  be¬ 
tween  them,  and  their  enthusiasm  for 
paying  for  content  that  used  to  be  free. 

You  can’t  fault  newspapers  for 
wanting  to  be  paid  for  their  valuable 
content,  but  each  of  these  approaches 


seems  to  be  far  more  publisher- 
friendly  than  consumer-finendly. 

Given  the  openness  and  competi¬ 
tiveness  of  the  Web,  the  danger  in 
these  speed  bump-inspired  schemes 
is  that  they  may  encourage  con¬ 
sumers  to  forsake  newspaper  sites 
for  ones  where  the  news  is  simply, 
and  mercifully,  free.  g 

Alan  D.  Mutter  is  a  newspaper 
editor-turned  Silicon  Valley 
CEO-tumed  newspaper  consultant. 

He  xerites  Reflections  of  a 
Newsosaur  at  newsosaur.blogspot.com. 
He  can  be  reached  at 
alan.  mutter  @  broad.bandx3n.com. 


- ^  can  no  longer  afford  to 

i  ignore  the  problem.” 

i  I  With  their  column, 
formatted  as  a  Q&A 
j.  I  piece  syndicated  by 

^  j  King  Features,  Fleming 

and  Schwarz  attempt 
'  i  to  advise  readers  how 

,  to  finesse  sticl^  finan- 

V  1  cial  dilemmas  and 

I  avoid  emotionally 

/  ^  ^  charged  monetary 

<  0'  j  entanglements  in  a 

,  tone  Schwarz  refers  to 

,  as  “no-holds-barred.” 

^  “If  you’re  mad  at 

J  j  your  friend  because 

^  I  she  hasn’t  bought  the 

I  jewelry  you  sell,  we’re 

going  to  tell  you  to 

rgrow  up,”  Schwarz 

said.  “If  your  no-good 
brother  has  been 
j  hitting  your  elderly 

granny  up  for  dough, 

■ - we’re  going  to  tell  you 

to  call  him  on  it  —  and 
suggest  you  leave  him  out  at 
Thanksgiving  if  he  doesn’t  stop.” 

Both  writers  attempt  to  take  a 
snarky  tone  toward  individuals  who 
write  in  and  the  situations  they  pres¬ 
ent.  Take  for  example  a  recent  din¬ 
ner  problem,  to  wbicb  most  people 
can  relate. 

A  husband  and  wife  go  out  to  dinner 
with  another  couple  and  agree  to 
j  divide  the  check  50/50. 

One  couple  stops  ordering 
drinks  while  the  other 
orders  cocktail  after  cock¬ 
tail,  running  up  the  tab.  Is 
the  first  couple  right  in  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  second  to  pay  for 
their  drinks,  or  should  the 
50/50  arrangement  stand? 
Their  advice? 

“Stop  hoping  your 
friends  will  offer  to  pay  for 
their  cocktails  and  tell 

- — -J  them  nicely  but  directly 

that,  since  you’re  no  longer  ordering 
drinks,  you’d  like  them  to  ask  for  a 
separate  bar  tab.  Of  course,  you 
might  want  to  first  fortify  yourselves 
with  a  stiff  one  at  home.” 

“Our  first  goal  is  to  be  entertaining 
—  to  deliver  insights  and  advice 
with  wit,  not  just  finger  wagging,” 
Fleming  said. 


Money  Etiquette 

Columnist  duo  gives  ethical  advice  on 
money  woes,  with  a  smile 


BY  ROB  TORNOE 

Your  sister  says  she  needs  $1,500 

TO  send  her  child  to  computer  camp,  I 
but  you  think  what  your  sister  really  I 

Money  can  create  unique  personal  quandaries  I  jraf  ^  | 
that  can  be  difficult  to  navigate  in  our  hectic  |  ^ 

daily  lives.  But  until  now,  there  hasn’t  “Of  course  we’re  j  ' 

been  a  newspapercolumn  that  specifi-  prejudiced,  but  we  I  ^  ^ 

cally  addresses  the  moral  questions  think  it’s  been  a  ’ — - 

these  issues  raise.  good  time  for  a  column  on  this  topic 

With  the  release  of  the  new  daily  since  the  days  when  clam  shells  were 
feature  “Money  Manners,”  writers  currency,”  said  Fleming,  who  holds  a 

Jeanne  Fleming  and  Leonard  Ph.D.  in  sociology.  “With  the  econo- 

Schwarz  hope  to  fill  that  void  by  my  as  it  is,  the  column  is  especially 

defending  the  innocent,  tweaking  apt  because  people  wbo  otherwise 

the  guilty,  and,  most  importantly,  might  prefer  not  to  confront,  say,  a 

entertaining  the  reader  in  their  own  freeloading  friend  or  an  in-law  who 
opinionated  ways.  hasn’t  repaid  a  loan,  realize  that  they 
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W  w  Stop  hoping  your 
friends  will  offer  to  pay 
for  their  cocktails...” 


Their  funny  finger  wagging  comes 
with  a  great  deal  of  experience.  Both 
co-write  the  “Money  &  Ethics”  col¬ 
umn  that  appears  on  Forbes.com, 
and  before  moving  to  Forbes,  the 
column  ran  for  five  years  in  Money 
magazine  and  twice  a  month  on 
CNN.  As  a  result,  they’ve  seen  a  shift 
in  the  types  of  questions  asked  due  to 
the  downturn  in  the  economy. 

One  letter  writer  who  had  given 
his  brother-in-law  a  second  mort¬ 
gage  to  help  out  when  he  lost  his  job 
hasn’t  received  a  mortgage  payment 
in  10  months. 

“We’ve  also  heard  from  numerous 
20-somethings  who  want  to  know 
what  to  do  when  one  friend  loses  a 
job  and  can’t  afford  to  go  out  with 
the  others  or  —  worse  yet  —  can’t 


make  the  rent  on  an  apartment 
shared  with  friends,”  Schwarz  said. 

More  than  anything  else,  money 
seems  to  permeate  every  relation¬ 
ship  we  have,  both  personal  and 
professional.  But  in  tough  economic 
times,  it’s  the  issues  related  to 
family  and  friends  that  seem  to 
cause  the  most  problems. 

“A  couple  of  years  ago  we  did  a 
survey  for  a  book  we  were  writing, 
and  one  thing  we  discovered  is 
that  66  percent  of  Americans  say 
they’ve  had  trouble  with  a  friend 
or  family  member  over  money,” 
Fleming  said.  “That’s  two-thirds  of 
the  public.” 

While  people  may  behave  badly 
when  it  comes  to  issues  surrounding 
money,  a  much  larger  problem  tends 


to  be  that  so  many  people  believe 
money  shouldn’t  matter  at  all. 

“People  hate  to  bring  up  money 
with  a  friend  or  relative  for  fear  of 
being  thought  of  as  small  or,  worse 
yet,  judgmental,”  Schwarz  said.  “As  a 
!  result,  very  few  people,  for  example, 
are  comfortable  reminding  a 
colleague  at  work  that  he  hasn’t 
returned  the  10  bucks  they  lent  him 
at  lunch  yesterday.  So,  they  carry  the 
resentment  around,  and  the  friend¬ 
ship  suffers.” 

The  duo  hopes  its  column  will  help 
people  resolve  these  t>pes  of  prob¬ 
lems.  But  Schwarz  warns  that  read¬ 
ers  had  better  be  on  the  right  side  of 
the  argument  before  they  write  in. 

“If  you’re  25,  living  at  home,  and 
think  it’s  unfair  that  your  parents 
won’t  front  you  a  little  latte  money, 

!  you  shouldn’t  have  written  to  us.”  g 

Roh  Tornoe  is  the  editor  (^‘Punchline 
magazine  and  draws  cartoons  for 
The  Press  of  Atlantic  City  and  Editor 
&  Publisher.  E-mail  him  at 
rob@delawarepunchline.com. 
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DIGITAL 


The  Innovation 
Arsenal 

Using  people  to  drive  technology 


BY  NEIL  GREER 

As  WE  FOCUS  ON  TECHNOLOGY  THIS  MONTH,  ONE  MIGHT 

expect  an  article  on  how  to  optimize  server  resources 
or  software  optimization. 

k  It  is  clear,  however,  that  in  order  to  survive  (and 
thrive)  in  today’s  media  environment  we  must  know  how  to 
innovate  in  order  to  fully  harness  the  power  of  technology. 


In  order  to  innovate,  we  must  locate 
the  people  within  our  groups  who 
are  outstanding  innovators.  Without  ' 
innovators,  investment  in  technology 
is  no  investment  at  all. 

Understanding  the  fundamentals  of 
what  makes  a  person,  team,  or  organ¬ 
ization  capable  of  producing  innova¬ 
tion  is  not  a  one-size-fits-all  science. 

Thankfully,  there  are  powerftil 
weapons  of  innovation  available  if  we 
look  in  the  right  places. 

Passion  -  Find  It  Within 

Sometimes  the  best  weapons  can  be 
found  by  searching  in  places  that  seem 
too  obvious  to  look.  Passion  is  not  a 
quality  that  can  be  measured  by  a 
numeric  value,  but  teams  and  their 
leaders  can  quickly  tell  when  it  is 
absent.  Eventually,  lack  of  passion  does 
show  up  on  the  financial  statements. 

Where  you  find  passion  for  a 
particular  field  or  pursuit,  you  will 
find  five  to  10  times  the  results  at  one- 
tenth  the  overall  cost.  WTien  people 
have  a  high  level  of  passion  for  their 
work,  they  are  in  pursuit  of  an  answer 
or  a  breakthrough,  not  a  paycheck  to 
cash  or  a  timeclock  to  punch. 

Directing  resources  toward  a 
project  where  dispassionate,  yet 
qualified,  people  are  involved  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for  the  desired 
goal.  Passion,  many  have  found,  is 
the  enduring  quality  that  precedes 
the  acquisition  of  resources  neces¬ 


sary  to  accomplish  a  pursuit. 

Manager's  Tip:  Next  time  you 
have  a  new  project,  try  forming 
teams  based  on  team  members’  level 
of  passion  for  the  subject  matter. 

How  to  measure  passion?  Assign  a 
task  of  medium  difficulty  to  two  peo¬ 
ple  or  groups,  but  reduce  the  time  to 
deliver  in  half.  The  person  or  group 
passionate  about  the  assignment  will 
deliver  on  time  or  close  to  it  with  lit¬ 
tle  objection.  The  other  group  will 
produce  excuses  faster  than  results. 
Quote  to  Act  On: 

“My  main  job  was  developing  tal¬ 
ent.  I  was  a  gardener  providing  water 
and  other  nourishment  to  our  top 
750  people.  Of  course,  I  had  to  pull 
out  some  weeds,  too.”— Jack  Welch 

Rewards  -  It  Isn’t  Always 
About  Money 

People  who  are  passionate  for  a 
cause  find  a  great  deal  of  non-mone- 
tar>'  reward  in  their  work,  provided 
they  are  paid  within  par  for  their 
profession. 

Pareto’s  80/20  law  —  matched  with 
a  reading  on  the  passion  barometer  — 
should  govern  how  rewards  are  given. 
Try  deploying  the  following  low-cost 
rewards  within  your  organization  and 
measure  the  effects: 

•  Take  15  minutes  a  day  to  hear 
about  people’s  lives.  Ask  and 
listen.  Turn  off  the  iPhone  and 


leave  the  iPad  at  your  desk. 

'  •  Invest  in  their  careers. 

•  Tie  project  goals  to  a  theme 
(that  they  choose). 

•  Be  real. 

•  Facilitate  peer  learning;  bring  in 
experts  they  value. 

*  Manager's  Tip:  The  rewards  given 
I  to  the  organization  are  based  on  your 
I  example,  so  use  the  style  that  is 
j  uniquely  your  own.  Look  for  oppor- 
!  tunities  to  return  credit  for  a  job  well 
I  done  to  the  organization.  Balance  the 
i  group  goal  with  appropriate  recogni- 
i  tion  for  leaders.  Make  sure  to  listen 
to  the  group  for  clues  on  what  they 
value  and  find  exciting. 

Equal  Voice  -  Allow  Even  the 
I  Inexperienced  to  Play 

Many  great  things  can  happen 
!  when  passionate,  well-rewarded  {not 
\  overly  compensated)  people  focus  on 
i  solving  difficult  problems. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  most  pas¬ 
sionate  talent  can  get  overlooked  if  the 
well-heeled  folks  within  the  organization 
squelch  their  voices  and  enthusiasm. 

Take  a  look  outside  your  office  at 
who  is  coming  up  the  ranks.  They 

“Those  who 
initiate  change 
will  have  a  better 
opportunity  to 
manage  the 
change  that  is 
inevitable.” 

—William  Pollard 
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have  a  specific  idea  of  what  the 
future  looks  like,  and  their  ideas  just 
might  shape  the  future  of  the  media 
industry.  Young  talent  needs  experi¬ 
ence  and  experience  needs  youth. 

Manager’s  Tip:  Look  vvithin  your 
team  and  note  who  dominates  most 
of  the  discussion.  Is  it  you?  Is  it  your 
most  experienced  folks?  Is  there  a 
strong  sense  of  pecking  order?  Once 
you  have  taken  a  fresh  look  at  the 
environment,  try  creating  simple 
opportunities  for  less  experienced 
team  members  to  take  the  lead. 

The  Latest  Technology  - 
Deployed  by  the  Innovators 

If  you  talk  with  technology  veter¬ 
ans  and  ask  them  to  recount  their 
biggest  ROI  success  stories,  you  will 
often  hear  them  rave  about  the 
clients  team. 

These  days,  the  tools  of  technology 
are  becoming  less  about  features  and 
more  about  complete  systems  that 
feed  on  the  activity  level  within  them 


—  social  enterprise  applications  if 
you  will.  That  being  said,  technology 
still  needs  a  partner  —the  Innovator. 

Manager’s  Tip:  A  great  place  to 
break  in  new  recruits  is  testing  new 
technology  and  systems.  Try  making 
testing  and  implementation  of  new 
software  and  systems  part  of  the 
regular  job  assignment  of  the  new  ; 
guard.  Make  sure,  however,  they  are 
paired  with  a  more  experienced 
mentor. 

Josh  Kopelman,  of  First  Round 
Capital  and  founder  of  Half.com,  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  startup 
venture  capitalists  of  the  last  decade. 
What  makes  his  approach  so 
intriguing  (even  after  funding  300+ 
companies),  is  that  the  teams  he 
funds  rarely  receive  more  than 
$250,000  in  initial  funding  or  the 
“First  Round.”  The  model,  which  he 
pioneered,  uncomfortably  constrains 
cash  resources  but  pairs  passionate, 
talented  innovators  with  world-class 
mentorship. 


I  believe  Kopelman’s  resource 
availability  profile  for  startups  is  not 
unlike-what  exists  inside  the  media 
properties  in  local  news  on  a  dollar- 
for-dollar  basis. 

Once  you  locate  the  passionate 
people  (read:  innovators)  within  your 
organization,  utilize  meaningful  but 
intrinsic  rewards,  and  make  the  lat¬ 
est  technology  available  to  them. 
From  that  core  group,  the  ne.xt  big 
innovations  just  might  emerge  for  a 
lot  less  capital  than  one  might  think,  a 

Neil  Greer  is  CEO  and  co-founder  of 
ImpactEngine.com,  a  provider  of 
rich-media  solutions  to  more  than 
450  publishers  in  the  United  States 
across  newspapers,  television,  and 
radio.  Neil  has  been  in  the  media 
industry  since  1994. 

His  column.  Go  Digital,  focuses  on 
sharing  experiences  that  aid  in  solv¬ 
ing  key  .strategic  and  operational 
issues  facing  publishers  as  they  grow 
their  digital  operations. 
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MEET  THE  MODERN  NEWS  C0\SL,\'ER 

_v  "  IF  THE  NEWS  IS  THAT  IMPORTANT, 
IT  WILL  FIND  ME... 

This  is  an  actual  quote  from  a  student  participating  in  a  media  focus  group. 

Are  you  ready  for  this  consumer  behavior? 

Experience  CO  NewsGate  -  a  solution  which  enables  your  news'organisation  to  reach 
new  audiences,  where  ever  they  arc  and  through  which  ever  media  they  prefer. 


www.ccieurope.com 


CCI  Europe  Inc.  /  3550  George  Busbee  Parkway  NW  /  Kennesaw,  GA  30144 
Phone:  +1  770  420  1100  /  info@ccieurope.com 
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How  publishers  can  profit 
from  disruptive  technology 


By  Kristina  Ackermann 


2010  WAS  QUITE  A  YEAR  FOR  TECHNOLOGY  NERDS.  We  saw  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  iPad  and  the  numerous  tablet  devices  that  followed  in  its 
footsteps.  Then  we  sat  back  and  watched  as  media  publishers  fell  out 
of  love  with  tablets  just  as  quickly  as  they  had  embraced  them.  Also  on 
the  entertainment  front  came  Apple  TV  and  the  not-to-be-outdone 
Google  TV.  Even  plain-old  TV  got  in  on  the  action  with  3-D  capabilities, 
Internet  access,  and  mobile-style  applications  added  to  the  quiver  of 
functions.  High-definition  video  cameras  now  fit  in  a  pants  pocket,  and 
journalists  in  war-torn  Afghanistan  have  wireless  Internet  access. 


While  widespread 
consumer  adoption  is  still 
far  off  for  most  of  the 
gadgets  introduced  last 
year,  there’s  no  denying 
the  fact  that  the  way 
media  is  consumed  has 
changed  dramatically. 

Thankfully  for  newspa¬ 
per  publishers,  this 
change  brings  an 
opportunity  to  create  new 
sources  of  revenue  and 
save  money  in  areas  that 
previously  were  perma¬ 
nently  etched  into  the 
budget.  And  money  saved 
means  more  people  get  to 
keep  their  jobs,  right? 
Right?  So  without  further 
ado,  let’s  take  a  look  at 
some  of  the  tech  trends 
gaining  steam  in  2011,  and 
how  publishers  can  take 
them  to  the  bank. 


iPads,  E-Readers, 
Tablets,  Oh  My! 

I  know,  I  know.  We’re  all 
sick  of  hearing  about  the 
iPad.  But  just  like  1995 
when  we  were  all  sick  of 
hearing  about  the 
Internet,  and  2007  when 
we  were  sick  of  hearing 
about  the  iPhone,  just 
because  you’re  sick  of  it 
doesn’t  mean  you  can 
afford  to  ignore  it. 

In  2011,  the  price  of  the 
iPad  will  drop  by  perhaps 


as  much  as  50  percent, 
according  to  some  esti¬ 
mates,  to  make  way  for 
the  next-generation  model. 
Which  means  the  price  of 
all  the  copycat  devices 
must  follow  suit  in  order 
to  stay  competitive.  With 
tablets  selling  at  a  more 
affordable  price,  they’ll 
become  a  fixture  in  more 
households  than  ever. 
According  to  research 
conducted  by  Gartner, 
global  tablet  sales  are 
projected  to  reach  144 
million  units  in  just  three 
years  (see  Data  Page,  pg. 
18). 

So,  if  you’ve  been 
holding  out  on  making 
your  paper  available  for 
download  on  a  tablet  or 
e-reader,  this  is  the  year 
to  make  it  happen. 
According  to  a  Nielsen 
survey  conducted  in 
October  2010  comparing 
iPad  users  to  smartphone 
users,  iPad  users  spend 
more  time  consuming 
media,  are  more  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  advertising,  and  are 
more  likely  to  pay  for  an 
application  download.  Of 
the  users  surveyed,  44 
percent  said  they  use  their 
iPad  regularly  to  access 
news.  And  by  now  I 
shouldn’t  even  have  to 
tell  you  about  the  favor¬ 
able  user  demographics: 
college-educated  men 
younger  than  35  who 
make  more  than  $100,000 
a  year.  Hey  Nielsen,  can  I 
get  their  phone  numbers? 

So  what  really  works  in 
the  world  of  tablet  pub¬ 
lishing?  Subscription 
services:  yes.  Single-copy 
sales:  not  as  much. 


Develop  an  app  —  or  pig¬ 
gyback  on  someone  else’s 
app,  such  as  Amazon 
Kindle  for  iPad  —  that 
allows  users  to  subscribe 
to  your  newspaper  at 
whatever  frequency  they 
prefer:  daily,  Sundays 
only,  just  the  sports 
section,  etc.  Then  deliver 
that  subscription  with 
unfailing  reliability,  just 
like  the  paper  edition. 

Your  app  should  be  clean, 
easy  to  use,  and  quick  to 
download.  Take  a  hint 
from  WIRED  magazine, 
and  keep  the  file  size 
down.  Their  January  issue 
was  368  MB.  If  your  con¬ 
tent  takes  more  than  five 
minutes  to  download, 
your  readers  are  going  to 
lose  interest,  and/or  curse 
your  name  on  Twitter  for 
the  world  to  see. 

Don’t  forget  to  think 
beyond  the  print  product. 
The  reason  tablets  are  so 
awesome  is  because  they 
can  do  so  much  more  than 
display  text.  At  the  very 
least,  the  tablet  version 
of  your  newspaper  should 
include  extensive  photo 
galleries  and  video.  Try 
out  a  photo  archive 
project  that  allows  iPad 
users  to  scroll  back  in 
time  through  your  paper’s 
historic  photos  (you  do 
have  those  archived  to 
digital  files,  right?)  or  a 
rich-media  guide  to  your 
local  high  school  football 
scene.  Think  video  profiles 
on  all  the  players,  league 
brackets  so  readers  can 
size  up  the  competition, 
live  updates  during  the 
game,  and  special  editions 
for  important  victories. 
Football  moms  eat  that 
stuff  up,  and  local  adver¬ 
tisers  love  to  support  it.  If 
your  town  is  crazy  about 
going  to  the  movies,  make 
a  film  review  section  that 
includes  movie  trailers 


■  ■ 

il 

and  video  reviews  from 
your  paper’s  on-staff  film 
critics.  Give  proprietary 
content  the  center  stage 
to  keep  readers  coming 
back  for  more. 

No  matter  what,  the 
tablet  version  of  your 
newspaper  cannot  be  just 
a  digital  replication  of  the 
print  edition.  Newspaper 
sales  were  plummeting 
long  before  the  iPad  came 
along,  so  pedaling  the 
same  product  in  a  new 
medium  won’t  help  the 
bottom  line. 


Winning  Back 
Advertisers 

Advertisers  have  gotten 
pretty  spoiled  now  that 
2011  has  rolled  around.  Try 
to  sell  them  a  static  print 
ad  at  the  same  rate  you’ve 
been  offering  for  the  past 
10  years,  and  they’re 
going  to  tell  you  to  kick 
rocks.  Publishers  must 
provide  a  full  array  of 
print  and  online  advertis¬ 
ing  options  to  stay  com¬ 
petitive,  and  that  means 
having  the  tech  support  to 
back  up  your  advertising 
efforts. 

Early  in  the  days  of 
online  advertising,  pop- 
ups  were  king.  Visit  one 
website  for  the  content, 
and  a.  new  window  would 
spring  up  automatically, 
enticing  you  with  discount 
flower  arrangements  or 
the  promise  of  reconnect¬ 
ing  with  your  high  school 
sweetheart.  About  20 
minutes  after  the  pop-up 
was  invented,  pop-up 
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blockers  became  standard 
features  on  all  Internet 
browsers,  and  advertisers 
realized  they  were  spend¬ 
ing  money  on  windows  no 
one  was  actually  seeing. 
Not  exactly  dollars  well 
spent. 

Browse  the  Internet 
today,  and  you’ll  quickly 
realize  how  far  the  online 
advertising  market  has 
come  since  then.  Some 
ads  serve  as  a  gateway  to 
the  website,  where  view¬ 
ers  see  the  ad  before 
being  allowed  to  continue 
on  to  the  site.  Others  are 
videos  embedded  in  the 
site  that  begin  to  play 
automatically  whenever  a 
new  viewer  arrives.  Some 
will  take  over  the  screen 
seemingly  at  random  in 
the  middle  of  your  ses¬ 
sion,  and  still  others  will 
reach  a  giant  hand  across 
the  screen  to  plunk  down 
an  ad  right  in  your  line  of 
sight. 

Web  metrics  are  still 
imperfect.  Determining 
the  effectiveness  of  an  ad 
by  click-through  rates  and 
“eyeballs”  remains  some¬ 
what  akin  to  predicting 
your  future  based  on  the 
lines  of  your  palm.  Despite 
the  game  of  distorted 
numbers,  advertisers 
need  to  have  an  online 
presence  just  as  much  as 
publishers  do  in  order 
to  survive.  And  so,  the 
technology  behind  online 
advertising  continues  to 
evolve. 

Getting  those  rich- 
media  ads  onto  your  site 


entails  a  lot  more  legwork 
than  selling  the  ad  and 
placing  the  order.  New 
companies  are  springing 
up  every  day,  promising 
the  best  online  advertising 
platform.  Some  will  also 
help  you  make  a  smart¬ 
phone  app,  or  build  a  clas¬ 
sifieds  page,  or  serve  as 
your  entire  content  man¬ 
agement  system,  or  all  of 
the  above.  Finding  the 
company  that’s  right  for 
your  newspaper  is  going 
to  take  time  and  a  lot  of 
research.  If  you  haven’t 
done  it  already,  start  now. 
These  companies  are  over¬ 
flowing  with  technology 
fanatics  who  know  more 
about  the  workings  of 
your  website  than  you 
ever  could.  There’s  little 
chance  you’ll  be  able  to 
bring  your  site  up  to  2011 
speed  without  them. 

To  start,  flip  to  the  fea¬ 
ture  “Next-Gen  CMS 
Integrates  Digital  Assets” 
on  page  34.  Business 
writer  Mark  Vruno  looks  at 
Just  a  sampling  of  the  CMS 
options  available  and 
already  in  use  at  newspa¬ 
per  companies.  Next 
month  we’ll  follow  up  with 
another  feature  looking  at 
the  tech  companies  on  the 
market:  who  they  are, 
what  they  do,  and  how 
they  can  help  you. 


Mobile  Mania 

As  with  the  hysteria 
surrounding  tablets,  the 
importance  of  mobile 
media  will  continue  to 
explode  in  2011,  with 
affordability  of  units 
driving  growth.  People  are 
trading  in  their  morning 
newspapers  for  morning 
mobile  sessions,  easily 
scrolling  through  the 
headlines  while  eating 


breakfast,  riding  the 
subway,  or  pretending  to 
pay  attention  during  the 
Monday  sales  meeting. 

The  good  news  is  you 
don’t  need  to  develop  a 
smartphone  application 
in  order  to  succeed  in  the 
mobile  marketplace.  App 
development  can  come 
with  a  price  tag  upward 
of  $100,000  depending 
on  complexity  and  func¬ 
tionality.  When  newspaper 
companies  invest  in  an 
app,  then  offer  it  as  a  free 
download,  make  all  the 
content  available  for  free, 
and  don’t  support  the 
app  with  any  mobile 
advertising,  the  return  on 
investment  is  exactly  $0. 
Membership  in  the  not-so- 
exclusive  “we  made  an 
app”  club  isn’t  enough  to 
keep  your  business  afloat. 
In  2011,  every  move  needs 
to  be  strategically  planned 
to  bring  in  revenue. 

If  you’re  not  going  to 
offer  your  customers  a 
mobile  app,  you’d  better 
make  sure  your  website 
is  optimized  for  mobile 
browsing.  Just  because 
you  can  display  the  same 
website  on  an  iPhone 
screen  as  you  can  on  a 
desktop  monitor,  doesn’t 
mean  you  should.  Too- 
small  text,  difficult-to- 
navigate  departments, 
and  cluttered  page  layouts 
are  huge  turnoffs  that  will 
leave  your  mobile  audi¬ 
ence  looking  for  news 
elsewhere. 

One  common  problem 
with  newspapers’  mobile 
sites  or  apps  is  that  they 
undermine  the  profitability 
of  the  standard  website, 
offering  a  way  to  view 
content  that  was  supposed 
to  be  reserved  for  paying 
customers,  or  failing  to 
incorporate  advertising  as 
part  of  the  mobile  experi¬ 
ence.  Work  with  the 
company  developing  your 


mobile  site  to  ensure  the 
experience  is  seamless  for 
readers  and  profitable  for 
the  publisher.  By  the  end 
of  2011,  we’ll  most  likely 
see  rich-media  mobile 
advertising  that’s  just  as 
dynamic  as  standard  online 
advertising.  Newspapers 
that  remain  ahead  of  the 
curve  will  reap  the  benefit. 


Get  Your  Head 
in  the  Clouds 

OK,  so  you’ve  got  your 
newspaper  optimized  for 
the  World  Wide  Web,  the 
mobile  Web,  the  iPad,  the 
iPhone,  the  i-whatever 
else  Apple  will  introduce 
this  year.  Android,  Google, 
and  the  rest.  All  this  is  in 
addition  to  your  continu¬ 
ing  print  operations. 

You’re  juggling  different 
technology  companies  to 
make  it  all  happen,  while 
also  managing  a  dynamic 
network  of  full-time 
employees,  freelance 
writers,  photographers. 
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1-Stop  Advertising  Solutions  j| 


sales,  and  marketing 
efforts  —  each  with  its 
own  set  of  technology 
support  and  connectivity 
needs.  Not  to  mention 
remembering  to  pay  the 
electricity  bill  on  time. 

No  sweat.  At  least  not 
for  you,  the  publisher. 

Your  IT  director,  on  the 
other  hand,  hasn’t  show¬ 
ered  in  a  week  and  has 
taken  to  sulking  in  that 
mysterious  darkened 
room  at  the  end  of  the 
hallway  and  muttering 
something  about  children 
he  once  knew. 

What’s  in  that  darkened 
room  anyway?  Servers. 
Massive  computers  that 
store  and  back  up  every 
digital  and  print  initiative 
your  paper  has  ever 
undertaken.  And  the 
computers  that  make  sure 
those  computers  are  run¬ 
ning  properly,  constantly 
updating  proprietary  soft¬ 
ware.  And  the  separate 


from  basic  word-process¬ 
ing  and  e-mail  hosting 
(goodbye,  Microsoft 
Office)  to  file  and  data 
storage  (goodbye, 
servers'*  Some  cloud 
services  are  offered 
completely  free  of  charge; 
others  are  offered  as 
package  deals  by  compa¬ 
nies  that  provide  your 
Web,  mobile,  and  app 
support  on  their  own 
servers,  rather  than  yours. 
Publishers  save  big  by 
only  paying  for  the  servic¬ 
es  they  need,  ditching  the 
servers  and  the  expenses 
associated  with  them 
(power  is  a  big  one),  and 
letting  the  IT  director  go 
home  before  he  starts 
racking  up  overtime  hours. 

The  Journal  Register  Co. 


made  extensive  use  of 
cloud  computing  in  its 
Ben  Franklin  Project,  in 
which  participating 
newspapers  used  only 
free  tools  found  on  the 
Internet  to  gather,  publish, 
and  distribute  content  — 
both  in  print  and  online. 
Even  design  and  layout 
was  successfully  conduct¬ 
ed  using  free  programs, 
without  having  to  pay  for 
and  download  software. 
The  project  challenged 
traditional  thinking  about 
technology,  and  CEO  John 
Paton  posted  on  his  blog 
in  December  2010  that  in 
just  10  months  the 
company  had  gone  from 
almost  no  digital  ad 
orders  to  more  than 
1,000  orders  per  month. 
Not  too  shabby.  a 


air-conditioning  unit  that’s 
dedicated  specifically  to 
keeping  all  that  machinery 
cool.  And  the  rat’s  nest  of 
wires  that  keeps  it  all  con¬ 
nected.  Servers.  Or,  in 
simpler  terms,  money. 

Every  media  company 
needs  servers;  there’s  no 
getting  around  it.  But 
what  if  you  didn’t  need  to 
manage  your  servers  on¬ 
site,  in  your  own  office 
space?  What  if  you  could 
keep  it  all  in  the  cloud? 

In  2011,  “the  cloud’’ 
doesn’t  refer  to  the  place 
your  mind  goes  while 
you’re  checking  your 
Twitter  stream  or  perusing 
the  kitchen  for  leftover 
bagels.  “The  cloud’’  is 
non-geek  lingo  for  com¬ 
puting  services  provided 
over  the  Internet.  Those 
services  can  be  anything 
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Reporters,  publishers  try  new  websites 
to  find  and  fund  stories 

By  Tim  Sohn 


ith  newspapers  continuing  to  see  reduced 
revenues,  writers  are  testing  alternative 
ways  to  fund  their  reporting. 

Two  websites  serving  as  the  “middle  men” 
between  freelancers  and  news  publishers 
are  Spot.Us  and  Ebyline.com. 
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Spotting  New  Revenue  Sources 


Spot.Us 

Through  Spot.Us,  a  nonprofit  site 
launched  in  November  2008  by 
founder  David  Cohn,  the  public  can 
suggest  tips  for  articles  on  topics  they 
would  like  to  see  covered.  Freelance 
journalists  then  create  pitches,  often 
inspired  by  these  recommendations. 
Then,  anybody  can  make  monetary 
contributions  —  all  are  tax- 
deductible  —  toward  a  story.  Once 
the  goal  amount  is  met  and  the 
article  written,  it  is  posted  on 
Spot.Us,  unless  a  news  organization 
is  interested  in  purchasing  exclusive 
rights  to  the  story.  If  that’s  the  case, 
the  outlet  must  contribute  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  funding. 

The  mission  statement  of  Spot.Us 
is  to  serve  “as  an  open  source  project 
to  pioneer  community-powered 
reporting,”  but  Cohn  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  that  in  a  broader  scope, 
the  goals  of  the  site  are  to  make 
journalism  more  transparent  and 
engaging  —  and  to  discover  a  new 
revenue  model. 

Crowd  Sourced  Funding 

So,  what  types  of  people  contribute 
funding  for  these  stories? 

“Either  people  who  are  interested 
in  or  impacted  by  the  story.  Imagine 
you  walked  into  a  restaurant,  and  the 
waiter  told  you  what  you  were  going 
to  eat  for  dinner.  You’d  walk  right 
out.  At  Spot.Us,  we  create  a  menu  for 
you  to  order  from.  The  reader  has  a 
say  in  what  stories  they  want  to  see 
become  real,”  said  Cohn,  who  added 
that  successfully  funded  articles  are 
ones  that  have  good  pitches. 

Stories  published  by  Spot.Us  run 
the  gamut.  Recent  articles  include 
“The  Desperate  Battle  Against  Killer 
Bat  Plague,”  which  was  published  by 
Wired.com;  “Using  the  Space  There 
Is:  Homeless  in  Public  Storage,” 
translated  and  run  in  La  Opinion', 
“Controlled  and  Abused,  Teens 
Exploited  in  Prostitution  Trade  Can’t 
Get  Out,”  produced  in  partnership 
with  the  Seattle  PostGlobe  and 
Common  Language  Project. 

Fully  funded  stories  that  are 
posted  on  Spot.Us  are  available  for 
republication,  unless  a  news 
organization  purchases  the  exclusive 
rights  for  a  specific  period  of  time. 

Matt  Baume  is  a  freelancer  who 


has  had  several  articles  published 
with  the  support  of  Spot.Us.  His 
most  successful  article  was  a  piece  on 
psychological  research  that  under¬ 
pins  legal  challenges  to  banning  gay 
marriage. 

“I  was  able  to  fund  it  relatively 
quickly  since  my  sources  were  eager 
to  see  the  article  published  and  asked 
their  friends  and  colleagues  to 
donate  money.  Other  articles  were 
less  successful,  such  as  a  piece  about 
a  new  trail  in  a  nearby  national 
park,”  he  said. 

He  added  that  he  does  not  exclu¬ 
sively  rely  on  Spot.Us  for  income. 

“It’s  nice  when  the  site  is  able  to  gen¬ 
erate  a  little  extra  money  for  a  story, 
but  constantly  pitching  new  stories 
to  the  public  is  like  constantly 
launching  a  new  product  or  website. 
Sometimes  an  effort  is  a  hit;  other 
times  it  isn’t.  You  can’t  predict  with 
complete  certainty  that  you’ll  make 
enough  to  get  by,”  he  said. 

Freelancer  Sierra  Filucci  said  she 
published  several  articles  —  includ¬ 
ing  one  about  hunger  in  Oakland, 
Calif.,  and  another  about  school 
lunch  reform  —  with  Oakland  Local, 
a  news  startup  that  has  a  relation¬ 
ship  with  Spot.Us. 

“The  main  difference  between 
working  with  Spot.Us  and  traditional 
freelancing  is  that  there  was  a  lag 
time  between  when  the  assignment 
was  made  and  when  I  felt  confident 
that  I  could  start  reporting.  I  knew  I 
couldn’t  do  the  work  unless  I  could 
rely  on  a  certain  amount  of  funding, 
and  the  assigning  organization  could¬ 


n’t  assure  me  that  the  funds  would  be 
available  unless  enough  people 
donated,”  Filucci  said.  She  added  that 
she  could  see  how  it  would  be 
rewarding  for  reporters  who  have 
close  relationships  with  funders. 

Freelancer  Erica  Gies  is  in  the  process 
of  writing  her  second  article  for 
Spot.Us.  Her  first  article  was  about 
solar  recycling.  She  is  currently  working 
on  a  story  focusing  on  San  Francisco’s 
move  to  reduce  shark  slaughter. 

Gies  pointed  out  that  pitches  for 
Spot.Us  need  to  be  written  differently 
than  a  freelancer  typically  would  for 
a  news  organization. 

“As  a  reporter,  I  cannot  assume 
that  Spot.us  readers  know  anything 
about  a  topic.  Therefore,  a  pitch  I 
write  for  Spot.us  must  be  more 
detailed  —  maybe  five  paragraphs. 
Unfortunately,  this  approach  also 
seems  to  confuse  some  readers,  who 
think  those  five  graphs  are  the  story.” 

Gies  requested  $900  for  the  solar 
recycling  story  but  ultimately  raised 
$727.  “That  story  wasn’t  particularly 
sexy,  so  I  thought  I  might  have  better 
luck  with  my  current  story  on  shark- 
finning,  which  gets  more  of  a  gut 
reaction  from  readers,  I  think. 
However,  fundraising  for  that  has 
been  stalled  out  just  short  of  $600 
for  some  time  now,”  she  said. 

Gies  also  said  Cohn  urges  writers  to 
regularly  blog  on  the  story  topic  to 
increase  interest  and  money  for  a  story. 
However,  she  hasn’t  had  much  success. 

“I  wrote  two  stories  about  Guyana 
in  2009  for  the  International  Herald 
Tribune  that  ran  on  nytimes.com. 
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=  *  _  YouCommNews  offers 

s  publishers  the  opportunity 
^  to  be  part  of  a  groundbreaking 
E  industry  innovation...’ 


But  IHT  has  no  travel  budget  —  at 
least  not  for  freelancers  —  so  I  wrote 
three  grants  (and  won  one)  to  cover 
my  owTi  travel  expenses.  On  top  of 
the  usual  keeping  my  ear  to  the 
ground,  pitching  stories,  reporting 
stories,  writing  stories,  invoicing 
clients,  following  up  on  invoices,  etc. 
that  make  up  a  freelance  reporter’s 
working  life,  I  now  have  to  blog, 
write  grant  proposals,  and  apply  to 
contests.  I  could  be  doing  more  and 
better  stories  if  my  work  w^as  ade¬ 
quately  valued  and  compensated, 
both  by  the  new's  industry'  and  the 
reading  public. 

Joining  the  Fray 

Two  other  w^ebsites  have  recently  . 
launched  with  the  same  model  as 
Cohn’s  —  YouCommNew's.com  and 
GoJournalism.com. 

YouCommNews  is  run  as  part  of 
the  Public  Interest  Journalism  (PIJ) 
Foundation,  based  at  Swinburne 
University  of  Technology'  in 
Melbourne,  Australia.  GoJournalism 
is  a  nonprofit  project  that  is  part  of 
the  Algonquin  College  journalism 
program  in  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada, 
and  administered  by  the  college’s 
applied  research  department. 

Melissa  Sweet,  secretary  of  the  PIJ 
Foundation  board,  said  only  one 
story'  has  been  completed  so  far  —  an 
account  of  one  person’s  experience 
with  chronic  fatigue  sy'ndrome. 

“YouCommNews  offers  publishers 
the  opportunity'  to  be  part  of  a 
groundbreaking  industry'  innovation 
and  to  establish  new  links  and 
collaborations.  It  offers  access  to 


Spot.Us 

>  Nonprofit 

>  No  freelancer  requirements 

>  Funding  mostly  comes  from  the 
public 

>  Reporters  retain  rights  to  arti¬ 
cle.  unless  purchased  by  news 
organization 

>  Often  a  longer  lag  time  to 
receive  funding 


reporters  and  story'  ideas  that 
publishers  otherwise  may  not  have 
access  to,”  she  said,  adding  that 
publishers  can  also  pitch  story  ideas 
as  a  w'ay  of  helping  them  fund  an 
investigative  project  that  they 
otherwise  may  not  have  sufficient 
funds  to  complete. 

Joe  Banks,  founder  of 
GoJournalism,  said  his  site  has  not 
yet  completely  funded  a  story  as  of 
yet.  “However,  I  have  been  a  contrib¬ 
utor,  and  I  would  like  to  see  stories 
that  the  mainstream  is  not  covering, 
be  published.  For  example,  we  under¬ 
stand  that  a  local  eyeglasses  company, 
which  held  a  used  eyeglasses  drive  for 
Haiti  last  January,  has  not  yet 
shipped  the  glasses  to  the  country  ... 
In  all  c^es,  I  like  to  fund  stories  that 
require  some  investigation  and  that 
are  important  to  the  community.” 

Ebyiine 

Bill  Momary  and  Allen  Narcisse, 
former  Los  Angc/cs  Times  staffers, 
decided  that  an  online  marketplace 
between  publishers  and  professional 
freelance  reporters  that  would  guar¬ 
antee  quality  results  w  as  necessary'. 

The  pair  launched  Ebyline.com  in 
September  2010.  It  allow's  freelance 
journalists  to  “self-syndicate,”  allow'- 
ing  them  to  pitch  and  sell  finished 
work  on  an  a  la  carte  basis  to  new's 


Ebyiine 

>  For  profit 

>  Requires  freelancer  track  record 

>  Funding  comes  from  news 
organizations 

>  Reporters  retain  rights  to  arti¬ 
cle,  unless  purchased  by  news 
organization 

>  Timing  for  funding  varies 
depending  on  negotiations 
between  reporter,  publisher  , 


organizations  and  negotiate  fees 
w'ith  publishers. 

The  key  is  that  all  Ebyiine  journal¬ 
ists  must  have  a  track  record  to  gain 
access  to  the  portal.  Freelancers  must 
proHde  examples  of  paid  freelancing 
work  produced  w'ithin  the  last  12 
months  that  are  based  on  reporting 
rather  than  commentary;  examples 
of  preHous/current  full-time  editori¬ 
al/reporting  work;  education;  and 
referrals  from  news  organizations/ 
editors;  and  they  must  be  U.S. 
citizens. 

Variety  is  one  of  Ebyline’s  clients 

—  it  is  selling  its  film  reviews  to 
other  publications  for  the  first  time. 
Other  partners  of  Ebyiine  include 
Pulitzer-prize-winning  nonprofit 
ProPublica,  Minnpost.com,  and  The 
Texas  Observer. 

“Ebyiine  pro\ides  us  with  an  easy', 
cost-effective  way  to  syndicate  our 
own  content  and  create  an  entirely 
new  revenue  stream,”  said  Brian 
Gott,  Variety  publisher.  . 

Buyers  pay  an  8  percent  transac¬ 
tion  fee  once  the  sale  is  final.  The 
company  also  handles  all  pay'ment 
processing,  including  1099  tax  forms, 
for  both  buyers  and  sellers. 

Ebyiine  received  its  initial  round 
of  funding  from  angel  investors 
based  in  Los  Angeles.  In  November, 
it  received  $1.5  million  in  funding 
from  The  E.W.  Scripps  Co. 

At  launch,  some  of  its  journalists 
included  members  of  The  Journalism 
Shop,  which  w  as  founded  by  former 
Los  Angeles  Times  staffers  and  Sports 
Media  E.xchange,  which  matches 
sports  publications  and  organizations 
with  sports  writers  to  cover  events 
around  the  U.S.  and  worldwide. 

“We’re  dedicated  to  the  prolifera¬ 
tion  of  quality  journalism  in  its 
purest  form,  as  the  first  ser\ice  to 
embrace  a  revenue  model  based 
around  the  exchange  of  news,” 
Momary  said.  “News  outlets  and 
freelancers  need  an  economic  model 
for  the  digital  age,  and  Ebyiine  is  it 

—  this  truly  is  ‘entrepreneurial 

journalism’  in  action.”  s 
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Next- Gen 
CMS  Integrates 
Digital  Assets 


Evaluating  and  choosing  the 
right  system  for  all  your 
brands  —  in  print  and  online 


By  Mark  Vruno 
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Xcxt-Cicn  CMS  Integrates  Digital  Assets 


Remember  when  the  term  content 
referred  to  a  reporter’s  carefully  crafted 
words  and  still  shots  from  the  photo 
desk?  Nowadays,  a  publication’s 
content  extends  far  beyond  written 
text  and  into  moving  images. 


FIVE  CRITERIA  FOR  CMS 

SO  WHO  ON  YOUR  STAFF  SHOULD  EMBARK  ON  THE  CMS  shop¬ 
ping  excursion?  A  team  comprised  of  one  member  each  from 
the  editorial,  advertising,  design/production,  and  finance 
departments,  recommends  Bob  Atkinson,  senior  technology  consult¬ 
ant  with  Sabatier  Consulting.  In  addition  to  price,  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  shopping  for  CMS  may  want  to  consider  this  handful  of  criteria; 


EASE  OF  USE  FOR  CONTRIBUTORS: 


"Make  it  easy  for  your  writers  and  editors,  and  photo  desk  guys,” 
Atkinson  said.  If  content  and  subject  tagging  is  too  much  of  a  painful 
process,  they  won’t  do  it. 


FIT  INTO  EXISTING  PRINT  WORKFLOW: 


If  you’re  using  Adobe  CSS,  for  example,  the  Style  Sheets  feature  auto¬ 
matically  creates  tags.  “You  can  predefine  HTML  data  for  designated 
areas,  such  as  the  sports  section,”  Atkinson  said. 


DIFFICULTY  OF  MAINTAINING  AND  RUNNING  THE  SYSTEM  - 
BOTH  SOFTWARE  AND  HARDWARE: 


The  only  way  to  find  out  how  much  “human”  time  will  be  required, 
Atkinson  said,  is  to  talk  to  current  users.  “Invariably,  it’s  more  time  than 
you’d  think,”  he  said.  “At  larger  papers,  CMS  maintenance  may  require  an 
IT  database  guy  half-time.” 


MOBILE  APPLICATION  SUPPORT: 


How  good  are  CMS’s  connections  to  mobile  apps?  The  mobile 
app  is  a  shell,  Atkinson  said,  and  the  first  upload  is  the  app  reader.  “You  ' 
need  to  be  able  to  kick  out  live  XML  content  screens  —  and  not  too 
many  [vendors]  are  good  at  this  yet,”  he  said. 


CONNECTIVITY  TO  EXTERNAL  AD  WEBSITES: 


Does  the  CMS  play  friendly  with  online  advertisers  —  from  a  publisher’s 
own  system,  to  Google  AdSense,  to  third-party  networks  like  AdMobi?  It 
should. 


Less  than  five  years  ago,  before 
YouTube  was  a  household  name, 
people  wondered  whether  the  size  of 
the  Internet’s  “pipes”  was  broad 
enough  to  support  all  the  video 
beginning  to  circulate.  Today,  digital 
video  is  hugely  popular;  embedded 
Flash  videos  are  more  prominent, 
while  linking  to  YouTube  is  so,  well, 
2009-ish.  Now  there  are  no-longer- 
static  websites  with  fresh  content, 
3G-  and  4G-connected  smartphones, 
e-readers,  tablet  cornputers,  and  RSS 
feeds.  The  multichannel,  mixed- 
media  r/evolution  is  enough  to  make 
a  publishing  pro’s  head  spin.  But 
embracing  these  technologies  and 
managing  the  corresponding  content 
are  key  components  to  a  sustainable 
business  model  for  the  new'spaper 
industry,  as  the  ongoing  fight  for 
diverse  readers  and  fragmented 
advertiser  dollars  intensifies. 

Content  management  systems 
(CMS)  are  faster  and  more  robust 
than  ever.  At  the  World  Association 
of  Newspapers  and  New's  Publishers 
WAN-IFRA  Expo  in  Germany  last 
October,  55  of  the  176  exhibitors 
offered  some  tjpe  of  CMS  solution. 
But  consider  yourself  warned  that 
CMS  shopping  can  be  a  Web-centric 
experience.  “Most  CMS  vendors  don’t 
think  [about]  print,”  said  Bob 
Atkinson,  a  senior  technology"  con¬ 
sultant  with  Sabatier  Consulting. 
Traditional  ink-on-newsprint  pub¬ 
lishers  need  versatile  systems  to  driv  e 
content  to  their  w^ebsites  and  mobile 
devices.  They  also  need  to  keep  it 
simple  for  their  editors,  writers,  and 
other  non-technical  contributors 
who  may  have  limited  patience  for 
meta-data  tagging  demands.  If  the 
CMS  doesn’t  have  an  automatic  tag¬ 


ging  feature,  another  option  is  to 
train  and  assign  the  coding  function 
to  a  full-time  clerical  worker.  “This 
employee  can  be  trained  in  one 
week’s  time  and  code  up  to  100  sto¬ 


ries  per  day,”  Atkinson  said. 

“You  need  to  offer  mobile  as  a 
capability,”  he  said,  advising  that 
merely  generating  PDFs  of  an  issue 
is  a  disservice  to  today’s  readers.  “At 
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the  very  least,  you  need  to  format  it 
to  the  screen,”  he  said.  If  a  $50,000 
or  $60,000  dedicated  mobile  app 
(plus  monthly  licensing  fees)  isn’t  in 
the  2011  budget,  a  mobile-friendly 
version  of  your  website  is  a  cost- 
effective  alternative.  “Web  servers 
now  know  what  type  of  browser 
people  are  using,”  Atkinson  said,  and 
whether  they’re  on  a  laptop  comput¬ 
er,  a  BlackBerry,  or  an  iPhone. 


Print  Workflow 
Synergy 

One  CMS  vendor  is  content-man¬ 
agement  pioneer  Our-Hometown, 
Inc.,  which  develops  batch  news  softr 
ware  that  quickly  converts  publish¬ 
ers’  PDF  and  other  print  file  formats 
into  an  online-friendly  format 
uploadable  to  newspaper  websites. 
Many  larger  dailies  already  have 
print  workflow  software  in  place. 


such  as  proprietary  systems  from 
Digital  Technology  International 
(DTI)  and  ManEd  (MEI)  with  its  K4 
cross-media  publishing  tool.  So  it 
makes  operational  and  economic 
sense  for  these  publishers  to  add 
CMS  from  these  same  vendors.  More 
than  200  U.S.  titles  now  use  DTI 
Cloud  service,  which  the  firm 
introduced  in  late  2009.  Sun-Times 
Media  Productions  has  installed 
DTI’s  cloud-based  ContentPublisher 
for  all  its  print  publications  and 
websites. 

Within  an  existing  workflow,  not  as 
much  internal  IT  expertise  is 
required  for  CMS  add-ons,  which 
generally  include  setup,  training,  and 
template  development  with  a 
$125,000  to  $350,000  price  tag. 
Hidden  costs  include  “a  backroom 
server  or  two  with  good  Web  connec¬ 
tions,”  Atkinson  said.  Mobile  app 
development  costs  extra,  of  course, 
but  those  who’ve  done  it  simultane¬ 


ously  recommend  waiting  before 
tackling  that,  unless  you’re  buying  an 
all-inclusive  off-the-shelf  product. 
Otherwise,  “Why  kill  yourself?”  as 
Atkinson  put  it.  After  five  months  or 
so,  he  recommends  using  a  specific 
mobile  app  vendor  such  as  mobile4 
or  The  New  York  Times,  which  began 
reselling  its  cloud-based  Press 
Engine  application  in  August  2010. 

Some  publishers  may  want  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  the  CMS  “plays  nicely” 
with  analytic  sources.  At  WAN-IFRA 
2010,  DTI  launched 
ContentForensics,  which  automati¬ 
cally  defines  links  in  data,  creates 
context,  and  establishes  relationships 
in  content  either  in  the  same  docu¬ 
ment  or  in  other  documents  within  a 
database.  Unlike  text  mining  and 
taxonomy  search  engines,  DTI  says 
the  relationships  don’t  need  to  be 
predefined  by  users.  However, 
Atkinson  said  that  some  vendors 
tend  to  overcharge  for  basic  website 
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News  consumers  have  grown  accustomed  to 

multi-channel  media  options,  but  setting  up  web¬ 
sites  can  be  costly  propositions  for  newspaper 
publishers  in  terms  of  design  and  managing  content 
management  systems  (CMS).  Some  wonder  if  a  fresh, 
dynamic  website  is  even  a  necessity  anymore.  For 
instance,  a  mobile  app  upgrade  rolled  out  the  week 
before  this  past  Christmas  —  Amazon’s  Kindle  for  Android 
—  enables  users  to  buy,  read,  and  sync  more  than  100 
e-zines  and  e-newspapers,  including  The  New  York  Times. 

And  then  there’s  the  Apple  iPad  approach,  which  began 
cannibalizing  newspaper  print  subscriptions  in  mid-2010, 
because  a  lot  of  people  would  rather  read  news  on  their 
tablet  computers  than  turn  actual  pages  in  a  printed 
newspaper.  Many  of  the  14  million  or  so  owners  of  Apple’s 
tablet  computer  use  it  to  “consume  news,”  said  a  survey 
of  1,600  iPad  users  by  the  Reynolds 
Journalism  Institute  at  the  University  of 
Missouri.  Of  concern  to  traditional  news¬ 
paper  owners:  More  than  58  percent  of 
the  respondents,  “who  subscribe  to 
printed  newspapers  and  use  their  iPad 
at  least  an  hour  a  day  for  news,  said 
they  are  very  likely  to  cancel  their  print 
subscriptions”  by  mid-2011;  nearly  11 
percent  have  already  done  so. 

Participants  cited  “a  price  lower  than 
the  price  of  a  print  subscription”  as 
their  reason  for  buying  a  subscription  to 
a  news  app  or  an  iPad  newspaper  sub¬ 
scription.  iPad  users  are  bound  to 
attract  advertisers  eager  to  reach  their 
educated  and  well-heeled  audience, 
suggests  website  247wallst.com.  More 
than  half  the  Reynolds  survey  respon¬ 
dents  (average  age:  48)  have  annual 
household  incomes  over  $100,000. 

This  digital  trend  creates  a  new  distri¬ 
bution  method  for  publishers  willing  to  move  out  of  their 
comfort  zones.  Several  large  newspapers  are  following 
the  rich-media  lead  of  magazines  such  as  Fortune,  which 
regularly  animates  its  front  cover  graphics.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  The  New  York  Times,  and  London-based 
City  A, M.  are  among  those  that  have  made  the  transition 
and  released  iPaa  apps.  “The  app  offers  readers  a  com¬ 
prehensive  selection  of  content  from  the  print  edition, 
presented  with  a  visually  appealing  magazine  look,”  said 
Eric  Dauphin,  online  head  of  Germany’s  Frankfurter 
Rundschau,  at  last  fall’s  WAN-IFRA  exposition  in 
Hamburg.  “The  app  delivers  the  newspaper  experience 
in  a  new  dimension.” 

News  Corp.  magnate  Rupert  Murdoch,  meanwhile,  has 
teamed  up  with  Apple  CEO  Steve  Jobs  to  develop  a  con¬ 
troversial  iPad-only  publication.  The  Daily,  which  was  set 
to  launch  in  mid-January.  British  entrepreneur  Richard 
Branson  is  planning  something  similar.  Murdoch  told  the 
Australian  Financial  Review  that  his  digital  “iNewspaper” 
requires  a  circulation  of  around  800,000  readers  paying 
$1  per  week  —  a  number  he  thinks  is  quite  doable. 

In  England  last  fall.  The  Independent  launched  a  daily 


iPad  title,  called  I,  aimed  at  commuters  seeking  a  concise, 
“more  digestible  read.”  It,  too,  is  not  published  on  the 
Web  at  all.  “We  had  to  work  out  whether  we  would  go 
down  the  traditional  route  of  newspaper  first,  website 
second,  and  then  a  range  of  apps  after  that,”  managing 
director  for  digital  Zach  Leonard  told  U.K.-based 
Computing  magazine,  “but  then  realized  we  didn’t  have 
to  do  it  that  way.”  It  made  more  sense  to  launch  the  digi¬ 
tal  edition  on  the  iPad  as  the  App  Store  attracts  new 
users,  Leonard  said  —  combating  the  fact  that  The 
Independent  does  not  have  an  online  subscriber  base  in 
the  same  way  as  The  Financial  Times,  The  Times,  and 
Sunday  Times,  each  of  which  has  set  up  paywalls. 

“The  tablet  allows  us  to  provide  a  newspaper-like  serv¬ 
ice  for  which  we  can  charge  exactly  what  we  charge  on  a 
newsstand,”  Leonard  said,  adding  that  /  will  launch  on 
other  tablet  devices  as  well  and  not  be 
restricted  to  the  iPad  alone.  He  remains 
skeptical  of  the  plans  of  Branson,  Jobs,  and 
Murdoch  to  launch  paperless  newspapers, 
arguing  that  although  the  Huffington  Post 
and  The  Daily  Beast  are  successful  online- 
only  riewspapers,  both  are  looking  to  roll 
out  physical  versions  because  a  cross¬ 
channel  media  strategy  is  smart  business. 
“There’s  something  about  the  2-D  paper 
experience  that  can:t  be  beaten,”  Leonard 
told  Computing  readers. 

At  the  annual  WAN-IFRA  tradeshow  in 
October,  no  fewer  than  22  exhibitors  show¬ 
cased  iPad-related  solutions,  including  cre¬ 
ative  tools,  workflows,  and  CMS  add-ons: 
from  Adobe  and  CCI  to  Quark,  ppi  Media, 
and  Saxotech.  WSJ  went  with  EidosMedia 
for  its  iPad  edition,  while  Rundschau  chose 
WoodWing  Software’s  Digital  Magazine 
Tools.  ‘  It  has  been  a  challenge  to  adapt  the 
production  of  a  daily  iPad  app  to  the 
processes  of  a  daily  newspaper,  characterized  by  very 
tight  deadlines  and  timeliness,”  Dauphin  admitted. 

But  the  pain  may  be  worth  it,  said  Carlos  Neri,  art  direc¬ 
tor  of  Brazilian  weekly  newsmagazine  Veja.  “The  creation 
process  is  breathtaking,”  Neri  said,  “because  we  are  not 
tied  to  the  physical  limits  of  paper  anymore.  We  can  take 
advantage  of  everything  —  sounds,  movement,  and 
images.  The  only  limit  is  how  creative  we  can  be.” 

Some  industry  observers  contend  the  iPad  may  be 
the  e-savior  of  newspaper  publishers,  while  others  say  it 
will  merely  slow  the  medium’s  fade  into  analog  oblivion. 
Application  development  pricing  can  range  anywhere 
from  $2,500  to  $10,000,  depending  on  complexity,  said 
IT  consultant  Tim  Mitra.  More  sophisticated  apps  require 
dedicated  developers,  who  charge  around  $6,500  per 
month,  Mitra  added,  with  consulting  fees  for  experienced 
developers  running  anywhere  from  $80  to  $160  per  hour. 
Intrigued  newspaper  publishers  who  have  yet  to  embrace 
the  tablet  trend  may  be  encouraged  to  adopt  this  medi¬ 
um  when  Apple  rolls  out  support  for  subscription-based 
pricing,  a  feature  expected  to  debut  in  iOS  4.3,  suggests 
the  Unoffocial  Apple  Weblog. 
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traffic  analysis.  “Spend  an  hour  or 
two  with  Adobe  Omniture  or  Google 
Analytics  and  you  can  get  a  pretty 
deep  dive,”  he  said,  noting  that  the 
Google  service  is  free.  Search  engine 
optimization  (SEO)  is  another  serv¬ 
ice  for  which  several  CMS  vendors 
can  often  charge  too  much,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Atkinson. 

CCI  Europe  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
corporate-wide  installation  of  its 
NewsGate  system  at  Gannett,  man¬ 
aging  and  distributing  multimedia 
content  for  some  80  daily  titles.  Last 
August,  the  firm  also  began  a  large- 
scale  install  of  a  data  center  at  A.H. 
Belo  Corp.,  starting  with  The  Dallas 
Morning  News.  E&P  readers  may 
also  recall  that  Dow  Jones  purchased 
EidosMedia’s  Methode  solution  for 
all  its  titles,  including  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  in  2008.  The  New  York  Post 
is  also  using  Methode  for  its  print 
editions,  while  MediaNews  Group, 
the  second  largest  newspaper  com¬ 
pany  (by  circulation)  in  the  U.S., 
chose  the  Methode  Portal  Server  last 
spring  as  its  integrated  platform  for 
more  than  70  news  sites.  The  latest 
upgrades  to  this  CMS  product 
include  enhanced  planning  tools, 
now  in  use  at  The  Washington  Post 
as  part  of  a  newsroom  renovation 
that  is  bringing  together  the  publish¬ 
er’s  print  and  digital  units.  “The  print 
version  of  The  Post  has  been  on  Eidos 


Understanding 
the  needs  of  a 
publication  is 
critical...” 

Methode,  and  the  rollout  was  on 
time  and  successful  for  Phase  1,” 
managing  editor  Raju  Narisetti 
reported  recently  via  e-mail.  “We  are 
in  the  process  of  finishing  the 
Methode  Portal  project,  with  rollout 
ofWashingtonPost.com  still  antici¬ 
pated  in  the  first  quarter.” 

Late  last  year,  E.W  Scripps  and 
Hearst  installed  Software 
Construction  Co.  (SCC)  MediaServer 
Enterprise  software  to  oversee  con¬ 
tent  and  images  used  within  their 
group’s  newspapers.  Hearst  is  inte¬ 
grating  SCC  with  a  variety  of  content 
management  systems  already  in  use. 
The  app  allows  the  publisher  to 
deploy  a  group-wide  budgeting  and 
assignment  desk,  a  photo  workflow 
system,  and  an  archiving  system  to 
store  photos,  graphics,  stories,  and 
pages.  Scripps  is  using  a  cloud-based 
version  of  the  software  to  establish  a 


centralized  photo  workflow  system  as 
well  as  a'  consolidated  archive  serving 
all  its  newspapers.  MediaServer  is 
being  integrated  with  Scripps’ 
Saxotech  CMS  to  funnel  wire  and 
staff-generated  photos  and  graphics. 
SCC  also  will  link  with  other  content 
vendors  including  Factiva, 
NewsBank,  and  Lexis-Nexis.  Scripps’ 
Treasure  Coast  newspapers  in 
Florida  already  are  using  the  soft¬ 
ware  with  other  properties,  Avith  The 
Commercial  Appeal  in  Memphis  and 
the  Knoocville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel 
slated  to  go  live  this  year. 


More  Installation  News 

On  a  slightly  smaller  scale,  Atex 
last  year  announced  a  1,279-seat 
managed  services  contract  with 
Freedom  Communications,  publisher 
of  The  Orange  County  Register 
among  other  titles.  Additionally,  Atex 
signed  a  contract  in  2010  with  the 
NY  Da  ily  News  for  a  CMS  and  digital 
asset  management  system  support¬ 
ing  all  digital  and  print  publishing 
channels.  Its  new  OneView  frame¬ 
work  gives  publishers  all  the  benefits 
of  Atex  Content  in  a  browser-based, 
fiilly  customizable  environment.  Atex 
CMS  creates  a  channel-neutral  envi¬ 
ronment.  The  firm  capitalizes  on  its 
Polypoly  Web  CMS  platform  to 
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Choose  Your  News 

Dedicated  ipad  applications  aside,  the  most  exciting  new 

development  in  digital  publishing  could  be  RSS  feeds  that  allow 
readers  to  aggregate  only  content  that  they  want  to  read.  An 
acronym  for  Really  Simple  Syndication,  RSS  is  an  XML-based  format  for 
sharing  and  distributing  Web  content. 

“RSS  feeds  have  become  an  important  aspect  of  the  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  tablet  [computer],”  said  Howie  Fenton,  senior  consultant  at 
the  National  Association  of  Printing  Leadership  (NAPL).  RSS  apps  such  as 
"Early  Edition,”  which  focuses  on  technology,  automatically  put  cus¬ 
tomized  content  into  layout  form.  Even  rich  media  is  offered  via  browser 
links  to  HTML5  video,  Fenton  said. 


extend  the  possibilities  of  cross¬ 
channel  publishing,  including  tablet 
and  mobile  technology  and  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  create  iPad  and  mobile  applica¬ 
tions  written  in  emerging  HTML5, 
CSS3,  and  JavaScript  standards. 

CCI,  meanwhile,  can  create  content 
for  the  iPad  inside  its  NewsGate  and 
NewsDesk  products.  Either  Adobe 
InDesign  or  CCI  LayoutChamp  can 
be  applied,  together  with  its  tem¬ 
plate-driven,  automated  page  pro¬ 
duction.  Content  is  then  packaged 
for  a  digital  publication  and  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  iPad  reader  app.  Hong 
Kong’s  South  China  Morning  Post 
has  a  popular  English-language  iPad 
app  that  relies  on  XML  feeds  and 
images  from  the  paper’s  CCI  editorial 
system,  managed  in  dossiers  in 
Woodwing  Enterprise  and  dragged 
into  InDesign  templates. 

WoodWing’s  iPad  tools  are  used  with 
its  Smart  Layout  and  Smart  Styles 
efficiency  tools. 

A  different  option  is  MediaSpan 
Group,  which  offers  Software  as  a 
Service  (SaaS)  or  self-deployed  mod¬ 
els  to  help  traditional  printed  news¬ 
papers  publish  to  the  Web,  mobile 
devices,  and  e-readers.  With  installa¬ 
tions  at  thousands  of  publications 
worldwide,  MediaSpan’s  multimedia 
tools  meet  the  challenges  of  work- 
flow  management  at  the  local  level. 
Another  way  to  go  is  Drupal,  the 
open-source  Web  CMS  featuring 
solid  code.  Drupal  is  flexible  and 
inexpensive.  Its  hundreds  of  plug-ins 
can  add  up  to  several  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  but  the  system  itself  costs  noth¬ 
ing  except  staff  time.  With  the  SaaS 
approach,  many  publishers  opt  to 
hire  a  publishing  CMS  specialist  (at 
$120/hour)  with  Drupal  experience. 

do  not 
underestimate 
the  time  it  will 
take  to  create 
page  templates.” 


“Understanding  the  needs  of  a  publi¬ 
cation  is  critical,”  Atkinson  said. 

Drupal’s  print-to-Web  approach 
lets  newspapers  customize  article 
data,  not  only  header/teaser/body 
but  also  section,  editor,  issue  num¬ 
ber,  publishing  date,  links,  etc.  It  also 
automatically  creates  article  lists 
according  to  selected  criteria,  show¬ 
ing  latest  columns,  highest  rated  sto¬ 
ries  for  the  week,  all  articles  written 
by  a  chosen  reporter,  or  the  three  lat¬ 
est  reader  comments  on  a  website. 
(These  lists  may  be  presented  as 
front  pages  in  different  sections  of 
the  site.)  Additional  features  include 
setting  end-dates  for  articles,  to 
unpublish  them  automatically,  and 
allowing  a  group  of  users  to  access 
only  some  articles  or  only  parts  of 
articles,  while  another  group  of  users 
may  access  more  content  on  a  web¬ 
site.  Web  media  such  as  videos,  pod¬ 
casts,  and  media  galleries  for  various 
content  types,  including  articles  and 
breaking  news  alerts,  also  are  avail¬ 
able,  as  are  a  range  of  news  delivery 
methods  including  built-in  Twitter 
feeds,  user-generated  news  items, 
Facebook  integration,  and  even  SMS 
text-message  blasts  to  keep  readers 
involved  and  updated  on  breaking 
news  alerts  and  messages. 


CMS  Takes  Time 

The  final,  most  flexible,  and  most 
expensive  CMS  option  is  to  build 
your  own  system  from  the  ground  up 
via  your  ovra  database,  such  as 
Oracle.  This  proposition  requires 
two,  three,  or  more  full-time  IT  pro¬ 
grammers,  Atkinson  said,  and  could 


take  a  year  to  complete  —  not  to 
mention  a  minimum  budget  of 
$250,000  that  could  double, 
depending  on  features  and  needs. 
Obviously,  this  customized,  propri¬ 
etary  approach  is  for  heavy-hitter 
publishers  with  deep  pockets. 

Whichever  CMS  your  company 
chooses,  do  not  underestimate  the 
time  it  will  take  to  create  page  tem¬ 
plates.  “You  have  to  create  ‘canned’ 
templates  that  can  be  read  on  laptop 
monitors,  7-by-lO-inch  [formats]  for 
iPads  and  2-by-4-inch  for  smart¬ 
phones,”  Atkinson  said.  “And  you 
can’t  just  duplicate  the  print  layout, 
but  you  have  to  maintain  your  brand’s 
look  and  feel.”  To  expedite  the 
process,  some  developers  use  wire¬ 
training  programs  that  simulate  these 
electronic  devices.  Testing  layouts  is 
time-consuming,  too,  he  added. 

Patience,  indeed,  is  a  virtue  when  it 
comes  to  CMS  implementation.  It 
could  take  three  to  four  months  to 
get  everything  working  right:  “One 
month  of  setup  and  another  month 
or  two  to  get  up  to  speed,”  Atkinson 
said.  Prior  to  going  live,  “there’s  a 
final  month  of ‘shadowing’  your  main 
system  and  getting  out  the  bugs, 
things  like  formatting  errors  and 
missing  stories,”  before  releasing  it 
for  public  consumption.  @ 


Mark  Vruno,  a  business  writer  report¬ 
ing  on  the  North  American  print  com¬ 
munications  industry  for  more  than 
20  years,  is  the  former  executive  editor 
of  Graphic  Arts  Monthly  magazine. 
Follow  his  daily  Twitter  feed  at 
twitter.com/MarkV_  Chicago, 
and  e-mail  him  at 
markvmail@comcast.net. 
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Trqffic  Tamer 

MobileNavigator  1.7.0  App 

$50 

Reporters  need  to  get  to  places  fast,  so  there’s  nothing  like 
a  good  navigator.  This  app  does  everything  but  drive  you 
home,  including  finding  you  a  parking  space.  Available  only 
for  the  iPhone  4,  3GS,  and  3G,  iPad  3G,  and  Android  phones, 
it’s  an  inclusive  navigation  device  that  saves  maps  on  the 
phone  and  relies  on  the  GPS  receiver,  independent  from  a 
cell  or  wireless  signal.  The  app  not  only  gives  you  directions, 
it  tells  you  how  long  it  will  take  to  get  there  and  announces 
each  twist  and  turn  so  you  never  have  to  look  down. 


MORE  INFO:  NAVIGON  AG;  (+049)  221  2888  999  Germany; 
navigon.com 


MORE  INFO:  iHome;  1-800-288-2792;  ihomeaudio.com/iB969G/ 
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Nuu  Mini-Key  Keyboard  Case  for  iPhone  4 

$69 

Want  to  file  a  story  fast  on  your  iPhone  4?  Wish  you  could  type  with  the 
feel  of  real  keys  and  not  that  on-screen  keyboard?  Now  you  can  with  the 
Nuu  Mini-Key  Keyboard  Case,  which  features  a  full  slide-out  qwerty  key¬ 
board  with  backlight  and  tactile  feedback  to  help  you  type  more  accurately 
and  faster.  There’s  even  a  command  key  for  copying  and  pasting.  It  con¬ 
nects  via  Bluetooth  to  the  iPhone  and  has  a  built-in  rechargeable  battery. 


T««vir 

How  ar»  you? 

13 

a 

MORE  INFO:  Nuu;  (+852)  2725-0161  Hong  Kong;  nuubrand.com 


Organized  Chaos 

iHome  iB969G  Charging  Station 

$50 

Stop  cluttering  up  your  office  desk  with  mobile  gadgets  and  all 
their  accompanying  chargers.  Now  you  can  get  one  neat  little 
charging  station  with  ports  for  your  cell  phone,  digital  camera, 
camcorder,  e-reader,  iPod,  and  now  even  the  iPad.  The  iHome 
iB969G  charges  up  to  four  devices  at  once  in  a  docking,  charging, 
and  syncing  station  that  sits  right  atop  your  desk. 


Nodtin*  to  Rebel  About 

Canon  Rebel  T2i 

$899  (includes  lens) 

Bring  this  digital  camera  to  your  next  press  conference,  and  you’ll  be  sure  to 
impress  the  masses.  The  newest  version  of  the  EOS  Rebel  line,  this  camera  has  an 
18.0  Megapixel  CMOS  (complimentary  metal  oxide  semiconductor)  sensor  for  high 
image  quality  like  the  professional  Canons.  Its  APS-C-size  sensor  creates  a  1.6x 
field  of  view.  And  the  DIGIC  4  Image  Processor  improves  the  speed  dramatically. 
This  camera  can  capture  up  to  3.7  frames  per  second  so  you  can  capture  your 
subject  running  away.  It  also  has  an  advanced  HD  Movie  mode  for  full  HD  movies. 


MORE  INFO;  Canon;  1-800-652-2666;  usa.canon.com 
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The  Prize  That 
Packs  a  Profitable 

PUNCH 

Going  after  the  Pulitzer  can  pump 
up  circulation  and  advertising 

By  Deena  Higgs  Nenad 


PAUL  GiBLIN  is  all  GIGGLES  WHEN  HE  REMEMBERS  THE  DAY  HE  WON  THE  PULITZER 

Prize.  It  was  April  20,  2009  and  unusually  hot,  even  for  Phoenix.  Giblin  was  cover¬ 
ing  a  Senate  field  hearing  on  immigration  for  the  local  news  website  he  had  found¬ 
ed,  The  Arizona  Guardian.  He  was  in  the  front  row  covering  a  subject  he  was  all  too 
familiar  with.  He  had  recently  finished  a  gripping  two-part  series  about  a  popular 
sheriff’s  obsession  with  immigration  enforcement  for  the  East  Valley  Tribune,  an  Arizona  daily. 
But  despite  accolades  for  his  work  on  the  series,  which  he  co-wrote  with  Ryan  Gabrielson,  the 
Tribune  had  laid  him  off  that  January. 


At  the  hearing,  his  cell  phone  kept  ringing  and  Sen.  Joe 
Lieberman  wasn’t  pleased.  “He  gave  me  a  dirty  look,” 
Giblin  said.  “Then  it  rang  again  and  he  gave  me  another 
dirty  look.  And  it  rang  a  third  time  and  he  gave  me  the 
evil  eye,  and  I  was  worried  something  must  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  one  of  my  kids  at  school  or  something.” 

This  time,  Giblin  stepped  into  the  hallway  to  answer  his 
phone  and  a  former  co-worker  at  The  Dallas  MoiTiing 
News  broke  the  news.  “You  just  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize, 
you  moron,”  his  friend  told  him. 

Giblin  never  made  it  back  to  the  hearing.  Instead,  he 
hopped  on  a  shuttle  bus  to  his  car,  wishing  that  for  once 
he  had  sprung  for  the  downtown  parking.  The  air-condi¬ 
tioned  shuttle,  he  said,  was  filled  mostly  with  homeless 
people  trying  to  escape  the  heat. 

“Here  I  am  riding  the  shuttle  with  all  these  homeless 
people  and  everyone  in  my  entire  journalism  career  was 


calling  me,  and  I’m  all  emotional,  and  everyone  was  look¬ 
ing  at  me  wondering  what  was  going  on,”  he  said. 
“Honestly,  people  I  worked  with  back  in  New  Mexico, 
back  in  the  day,  how  they  were  finding  me  and  getting  my 
cell  phone,  I  have  no  idea.” 

What  was  even  funnier  though  is  that  Giblin  and 
Gabrielson  hadn’t  planned  to  even  enter  the  contest,  just 
elevate  the  conversation  about  immigration  in  a  state 
obsessed  with  it.  They  knew  their  story  was  important  in 
Arizona  but  doubted  it  had  national  appeal.  So  they  didn’t 
tell  anyone  they  were  entering,  lest  they  embarrass  them¬ 
selves,  Giblin  said. 

Giblin,  who  now  works  in  public  affairs  for  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  Afghanistan,  said  he  and 
Gabrielson,  who  is  with  California  Watch,  pieced  together 
their  entry,  which  won  the  Local  Reporting  category,  at 
his  kitchen  table. 
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Top  AND  Bottom  Left:  Nancy  Andrews,  Detroit  Free  Press 


Pulitzer  judges  pictured  in  the  his¬ 
toric  World  Room  in  New  York,  with 
the  stained-glass  window  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer’s  newspaper,  The  New  York 
World,  in  the  background. 

’(BOTTOM  LEFT)  Pulitzer  Prize 
Administrator  Sig  Gissler 

(BOTTOM  RIGHT)  The  staff  of  The 
Seattle  Times  received  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  last  April. 


The  Prize  That  Packs  a  Profitable  PUNCH 


“We  had  no  idea  how  to  enter  a  Pulitzer  competition,”  he 
said.  “We  just  printed  out  (the  application)  and  filled  in  the 
blanks  and  sent  it  in.  We  had  zero  coaching  or  anything.” 

Let’s  Go  Skydiving 

For  nearly  even,'  Pulitzer  recipient,  wnning  changes 
who  they  are,  catapulting  their  career  path  from  ordinary 
to  over  the  top.  Jobs  they  never  dreamed  of  at  papers  such 
as  The  Washin^on  Post,  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  The 
New  York  Times  are  suddenly  within  reach.  The  book  they 
always  wanted  to  WTite  obtainable.  And  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives,  the  modifier  “Pulitzer  Prize-winning”  will 
precede  any  description  of  them.  But  it  isn’t  just  the 
recipient  who  gains  the  glory.  The  newspaper  itself  comes 
out  ahead  too,  said  Sig  Gissler,  a  professor  at  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  and  the  admin¬ 
istrator  of  Pulitzer  Prizes. 

“Editors  who  win  have 
often  said  the  prize  ratifies 
the  readers’  loyalty,  helps 
retain  support,  and 
increases  circulation,” 

Gissler  said.  “It  can  help  a 
newspaper  attract  talent.  It 
may  even  soothe  some 
stockholders  for  a  while.” 

The  prize  can  also  lift  a 
new  sroom  battered  by  lay¬ 
offs  and  pay  cuts  out  of  a 
deep  depression,  like  it  did 
for  the  staff  at  The  Seattle 
Times. 

“We  said,  ‘Wow,  we  still 
get  to  be  journalists,’”  said 
Times  executive  editor 
David  Boardman,  who  had 
gone  through  w'hat  he 
described  as  a  “near-death 
e.xperience”  w'hen  it 
became  clear  Seattle  wasn’t 
big  enough  for  two  metropolitan  dailies  in  early  2009.  In 
the  end.  The  Hearst  Corp.  couldn’t  find  a  buyer  for  The 
Times'  fierce  competitor,  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
forcing  it  to  go  online-only  after  146  years  of  publishing. 

“You  know'  that  individual  that  almost  dies  and  they  see 
this  beam  of  light  and  they  keep  living  and  they  say,  ‘Let’s  go 
sltydiving.’  We  had  that  kind  of  experience,”  Boardman  said. 

Hardly  a  picture  of  financial  health  itself,  the  Times 
took  a  chance,  and  used  the  win  to  jump  start  its  business 
model  to  include  innovative  technology  and  a  no-holds- 
barred  attitude.  They  didn’t  have  to  wait  long  for  the  trau¬ 
matic  incident  that  would  put  those  attitudes  to  the  test 
and  win  them  a  Pulitzer  for  Breaking  News  Reporting.  On 
Nov.  29,  2009,  four  police  officers  were  assassinated  by  an 
ex-con  with  a  grudge.  The  bloody  Sunday  gripped  not 
only  the  community',  but  also  the  newspaper  staff  as  the 
gunman  eluded  police  for  40  hours. 

“The  staff  did  an  absolutely  magnificent  job,”  Boardman 
said.  “About  150  in  our  200-person  newsroom  had  a  hand 
in  this  coverage.” 


The  Times  had  same-day  coverage  on  the  website,  and 
used  Twitter  not  only  as  a  live  broadcast  tool,  but  also  to 
verity’  or  dispel  rumors.  They  also  used  Dipity,  a  timeline 
and  mapping  tool,  and  became  the  first  newspaper  to  use 
Google  Wave,  a  now  defunct  messaging  tool.  The  Pulitzer 
committee  praised  the  staff  for  the  “speed  and  accuracy  of 
the  initial  coverage.” 

“It  w'as  a  remarkable  event,”  Boardman  said  of  the  day 
the  staff  found  out  it  had  won.  “People  were  just  weeping 
with  a  sense  of  joy  and  a  sense  of  relief  and  this  cathartic 
sort  of  feeling  after  everything  we  have  been  through  to 
have  this  collective  work  be  recognized  by  your  peers.  It 
W'as  really  quite  profound.” 

The  prize  gave  the  Seattle  newsroom  something  news¬ 
rooms  everywhere  are  clamoring  for  —  to  be  taken  seri¬ 
ously  as  a  multimedia  breaking  news  outlet. 

“They  used  to  think  of  television  first;  now  they  think  of 
us,”  Boardman  said.  “For 
the  staff  it  was  this  greater 
sense  of  confidence.  All 
these  things  we  had  been 
saying,  about  how  we  were 
going  to  use  technology  for 
breaking  new's  and  to  get 
news  out  in  a  hurry  ...  and 
print  for  great  investigative 
reporting,  profiles  of  the 
slain  officers,  and  photogra¬ 
phy.  It  was  working  exactly 
how  w’e  thought  it  would.  It 
all  came  together.” 

Two  Times  reporters, 

Ken  Armstrong  and 
Jonathan  Martin,  wrote  a 
book,  “The  Other  Side  of 
Mercy:  A  Killer’s  Journey 
Across  the  American 
Divide”  (Dog  Ear 
Publishing,  LLC,  2010)  but 
credited  The  Seattle  Times 
staff  as  writers  too. 

The  community  also  saw  the  paper  differently.  Having 
watched  the  family  owned  business  suffer  with  financial 
problems,  it  was  now  proud  of  its  hometown  news  source. 

“It  reinforces  the  sense  that  this  is  a  quality  product  that 
you  are  buying  and  particularly  reinforced  that  this 
dinosaur  has  evolved  into  something  modern  and  useful,” 
Boardman  said. 

Everyone  Loves  a  Winner 

A  50  percent  drop  in  staff  and  declines  in  revenue  didn’t 
stop  the  17,000-circulation  Concord  Monitor,  in  New 
Hampshire’s  capital,  from  pursuing  the  Pulitzer  Prize  it 
won  in  2008. 

“We  knew  the  project  was  so  wonderful,”  said  Monitor 
executive  editor  Felice  Belman  about  a  series  of  articles 
and  photos  chronicling  a  Concord  woman  with  inoperable 
cancer  during  her  final  months  of  life.  “We  have  three  full- 
timers,  plus  a  full-time  intern  ...  so  finding  time  to  do  a 
project  like  this  was  difficult,  not  to  mention  finding  the 


Pulitzer  Prize  winners  Paul  Giblin  (left)  and  Ryan  Gabrielson  had 
limited  resources  when  they  tackled  Arizona  immigration  issues  to 
win  the  Local  Reporting  prize  for  the  East  Valley  Tribune. 
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time  to  do  the  day-to-day  reporting.” 

Former  Monitor  photographer  Preston  Gannaway 
earned  the  paper  its  first  Pulitzer  for  Feature 
Photography,  impressing  the  judges  with  an  18-minute 
multimedia  presentation  on  the  paper’s  website. 
Gannaway  landed  a  job  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  in 
Denver  until  it  closed.  She  is  now  at  the  The  Virginian- 
Pilot  in  Norfolk. 

“(The  Pulitzer)  enhances  the  paper’s  reputation  as  a 
place  that  takes  photojournalism  seriously,”  said  Belman, 
who  has  more  summer  intern  resumes  on  her  desk  than 
ever  before,  all  from  candidates  eager  to  work  for  a 


“Pulitzer-winning”  paper.  “The  impact  for  us  has  been  to 
be  able  to  continue  to  attract  really  good  applicants.” 

When  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel  won  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  in  2010,  it  was  a  status  boost,  but  the  331,000- 
plus-circulation  paper  also  noticed  an  increase  in  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation,  and  the  newspaper’s  website  traffic. 

“Our  website  was  low  single  digits  year  over  year,  and 
now  it’s  up  24  percent  year  over  year  in  2010,”  said 
Elizabeth  Brenner,  president  and  publisher  of  the  Sentinel. 

And  while  most  newspapers  nationwide  declined  about 
4.5  percent  from  third  quarter  2009  to  2010,  the  Journal 
Sentinel  declined  less  than  1  percent,  according  to  the 


How  to  Win  a  Pulitzer 


WINNING  JOURNAXISM’S  TOP 

prize  is  a  mixture  of  skill, 
passion,  timing,  and  the 
whim  of  the  judge  reading  it.  Here  are 
a  few  suggestions  that  may  just  tip  the 
scales  in  your  favor,  according  to 
those  who  have  won  before. 

Be  ready  for  a  disaster. 

If  a  catastrophic  event  occurs  in 
your  area,  that  may  be  your  big  break. 
Hurricanes,  fires,  floods,  earthquakes, 
riots,  terrorist  attacks,  and  wars  all 
generate  compelling,  life-changing 
stories  and  make  great  opportunities 
for  Breaking  News  and  Photography 
awards.  Get  in  the  middle  of  the  dis¬ 
aster,  and  report  or  shoot  the  hell  out 
of  it.  When  four  boys  accidentally 
drowned  in  the  Merrimack  River,  it 
gripped  the  community  so  strongly 
the  entire  staff  of  The  Eagle  Tribune 
in  North  Andover,  Mass.,  got  involved, 
and  their  coverage  won  the  Pulitzer 
for  Local  Breaking  News  in  2004. 

Look  for  fraud  and 
corruption. 

(Hint:  Start  with  your  local  or  state 
government.)  This  is  what  Joseph 
Pulitzer  intended  the  award  to  be.  “A 
lot  of  times,  these  stories  are  waiting 
to  be  told,”  said  Pulitzer  Prize  admin¬ 
istrator  Sig  Gissler.  Often,  leads  will 
fall  in  your  lap  with  a  tip  from  a  read¬ 
er,  which  is  what  happened  to  Daniel 
Gilbert  of  the  Bristol  (Va.)  Herald 
Cornier.  Someone  who  knew  a  lot 
about  natural  gas  royalties  fed  him 
information  about  how  landowners 


were  owed  money  and  he 
went  with  it,  winning  the 
Public  Service  award  in  the 
process.  He’d  been  there  two  years 
and  his  paper  had  a  33,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Now  he’s  covering  oil  for  The 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

Look  for  interesting  twists  on 
race  relations,  hate  crimes, 
and  civil  rights  issues. 

Journalists  love  these  subjects,  and 
the  judges  are  journalists  after  all. 

Think  health. 

Medical  stories,  food  contamina¬ 
tion,  health  scares  —  people  love  this 
stuff,  and  judges  are  people  after  all. 

Be  prepared  to  do  the  dirty 
work. 

Barbara  Laker  and  Wendy 
Ruderman  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News  worked  12-hour  days,  knocked 
on  hundreds  of  doors,  and  inter¬ 
viewed  immigrant  store  owners  to 
expose  a  rogue  police  narcotics  squad 
and  win  the  2010  Pulitzer  for 
Investigative  Reporting,  according 
to  an  interview  they  gave  with  Radio 
Times.  They  also  pored  through 
thousands  of  narcotics  search  war¬ 
rants,  and  Laker  was  even  attacked 
by  an  informant  who  didn’t  want  the 
story  told. 

Be  resourceful. 

When  Paul  Giblin  and  Ryan 
Gabrielson  were  doing  a  series  of  sto¬ 
ries  for  the  East  Valley  Tribune  in 


Arizona,  the  paper  was 
having  a  series  of  lay¬ 
offs.  Wdien  the  sheriff’s 
department  they  were 
investigating  wouldn’t  give 
them  more  than  18  months  of  arrest 
records,  the  Tribune  wouldn’t  pay  for 
copies.  So  they  spent  weeks  sifting 
through  boxes  of  sheriffs  records  and 
copying  the  information  by  hand. 
They  won  the  Pulitzer  for  Local 
Reporting. 

Go  above  and  beyond. 

When  a  woman  approached  the 
Concord  (N.H.)  Monitor  to  do  a  story 
on  the  last  days  of  her  life,  the  paper 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Feature 
Photography.  “End-of-life  stories  are 
pretty  common,”  said  Monitor  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Felice  Belman.  “We  contin¬ 
ued  to  follow  the  family  after  she  died 
and  the  impact  that  her  death  had  on 
the  family.  People  were  eager  to  know 
what  happened  to  these  kids  —  there 
was  a  stepfather;  there  was  some  fric¬ 
tion  there.  It  wasn’t  a  happy  ending, 
but  it  made  for  good  journalism.” 

Choose  your  category  wisely, 
and  don’t  cross-file. 

Explanatory  reporting  shows  that 
the  newspaper  has  a  deep  under¬ 
standing  of  a  subject  and  can  illumi¬ 
nate  the  truly  complicated.  An  inves¬ 
tigative  piece  has  proven  results. 
Categories  like  explanatory  reporting 
usually  have  more  than  100  entries. 
There  aren’t  as  many  investigative 
entries. 
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Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

In  2008  and  again  last  year,  the  Journal  Sentinel  won 
the  Pulitzer  for  I.X)cal  Reporting.  The  2010  award  went 
to  Raquel  Rutledge  for  exposing  a  fraudulent  state  child¬ 
care  program,  which  gave  the  paper  a  chance  to  toot  its 
horn  to  advertisers  and  stockholders. 

“In  the  course  of  our  regular  conference  calls  with  ana¬ 
lysts,  they’re  looking  for  strength  and  \iabilitj'  at  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  being  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  satisfies  that,” 
Brenner  said.  “So  if  you  ask  ‘did  your  stock  price  go  up?’  I 
w’ouldn’t  want  to  say  that,  but  it’s  one  more  sign  that  w'e 
are  a  strong  vibrant  newspaper  in  this  community.  People 
love  to  love  a  winner.  They  want  to  know  the  paper  they 
buy,  the  paper  they  advertise  in,  is  a  winner.  And  we  are 
delighted  in  telling  them  that.” 

Don’t  Rule  Out  the  Little  Guy 

ProPublica,  the  first  online-only  news  source  to  win  a 
Pulitzer,  saw  a  “dramatic  uptick”  in  website  and  e-mail 
traffic,  e-mail  newsletter  subscribers,  and  Twitter  followers 
after  it  won  last  April,  said  general  manager  Richard  Tofel. 

The  e-mail  list  ballooned  from  13,000  at  the  end  of 
2009  to  40,000  at  the  end  of  2010,  he  said.  Total  donors 
went  from  100  to  w  ell  over  1,000.  And  Facebook  and 
Twitter  fans  increased  by  some  200  percent,  he  said. 

“All  of  those  dimensions  went  up  and  have  never  since 
gone  down  to  the  levels  they  were  since  the  middle  of 
April,”  Tofel  said.  “Even  when  the  website  traffic 
plateaued;  it’s  still  w'ay,  way  above  what  it  had  been.” 

ProPublica’s  online  investigative  newsroom,  which  only 
began  publishing  in  June  2008,  won  an  Investigative 
Reporting  award  for  a  storj’  by  Sheri  Fink  on  the  life-and- 
death  decisions  made  by  New  Orleans  doctors  during 
Hurricane  Katrina.  The  new'sroom,  which  relies  on  dona¬ 
tions,  not  only  raised  its  profile,  it  raised  more  money, 
Tofel  said. 

“We  had  more  than  10  times  the  number  of  donors  we  had 
last  year.  It  might  be  11  or  12  times;  I  just  don’t  know  yet.” 

But  Tofel  said  he  hopes  people  are  interested  in 
ProPublica  for  its  hard-hitting  investigations  that  already 
have  brought  down  a  police  department  and  uncovered 
medical  corruplion. 

“Prizes  are  great,  but  prizes  are  not  the  ultimate  meas¬ 
ure  of  success  for  us,”  he  said.  “The  ultimate  measure  of 
success  is  impact.” 

Tofel,  who  used  to  be  assistant  publisher  at  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  said  he  was  used  to  the  rumor  mill  spilling 
the  winners  beforehand,  but  this  year  was  different.  They 
had  indications  they  might  win  but  never  dreamed  the 
organization  would  also  get  runner-up  in  the  Public 
Service  categorv'  for  their  California  nurses  coverage. 

Gissler  is  responsible  for  some  of  that;  he  vowed  to  keep 
the  results  a  secret  when  he  took  ov^er  as  Pulitzer  adminis¬ 
trator  in  2002.  The  competition,  which  usually  has  more 
than  1,000  entries  in  14  categories,  is  open  to  all 
newspapers,  online  or  otherwise,  but  not  magazines  or 
broadcasters.  And  while  the  larger  papers  usually  submit 
many  entries,  it  only  takes  one  to  win.  “Tw'enty-one  news 
organizations  w'ere  finalists  last  year,”  Gissler  said. 

One  of  those  was  the  33,000-circulation  Bristol  (Va.) 
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ProPublica,  the  New  York-based  investigative  newsroom,  may  have 
been  the  first  online  journalism  organization  to  win  a  Pulitzer,  but  it 
won’t  be  the  last. 

Herald  Courier,  which  won  the  coveted  Public  Service 
award.  The  reporter  was  a  rookie  at  his  first  journalism 
job,  but  the  series  was  pow'erful.  Millions  in  natural  gas 
royalties  were  ow'ed  to  landowmers  who  weren’t  being 
paid.  The  reporter,  Daniel  Gilbert,  who  is  now  at  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  included  a  database  so  readers  could 
see  if  they  might  be  owed  any  of  the  money. 

Same  Prize,  New  Media 

The  Pulitzer  organization  recently  announced  changes 
in  the  competition,  allowing  up  to  five  names  to  be 
entered  in  a  competition  (previously  there  were  only 
three)  and  allowing  news  organizations  to  use  any 
available  journalistic  tool,  including  audio  slideshows, 
interactive  graphics,  text  reporting,  videos,  databases,  or 
other  tjpes  of  multimedia  or  interactive  presentations. 

The  two  photography  categories  are  still  restricted  to 
images  onty 

“The  quality  of  the  journalism  is  quite  strong  and,  of 
course,  now  each  of  these  entries  is  jammed  with  materi¬ 
al,”  Gissler  said.  “We  made  sure  everyone  knows  the  door 
is  wide  open  to  online-only  news  sites.” 

Gissler  said  small  newspapers  often  win  and  shouldn’t 
be  afraid  to  take  on  the  big  newspapers  that  plan  their 
wins  in  sophisticated  fashion,  such  as  doing  end-of-the- 
year  vvTap-up  pieces  to  fatten  their  Pulitzer  submissions. 

In  a  two-tier  judging  system,  77  jurors  from  all  over  the 
nation  convene  at  Columbia  University  in  New'  York  to 
find  the  three  best  entries  in  each  category  consistent  with 
the  guidelines.  Those  three  are  then  forwarded  to  the  17- 
member  board,  which  decides  who  gets  journalism’s  top 
prize.  I 

“I  can’t  say  how  to  win  it,  but  if  you  look  back  through  z 
the  years  ...  it’s  very  clear  that  it  takes  great  reporting  and  ^ 
terrific  writing,”  Gissler  said.  “Disasters,  w'ar,  international  * 
conflict,  race  relations  are  often  subjects  of  the  aw  ard.  But  | 
more  important  is  the  exposure  of  corruption  or  miscon-  f 
duct,  w'hich  would  make  Joseph  Pulitzer  proud.”  s  > 
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Mark  Silverman,  editor  of  The 
Tennessean  in  Nashville,  has  been 
selected  to  receive  the  Benjamin  C. 
Bradlee  Editor  of  the  Year  Award,  the 
National  Press  Foundation  announced. 
The  award,  which  is  the  nation’s  old¬ 
est  and  most  prestigiqus  award  for 
editors,  was  given  to  Silverman 
because  of  his  paper’s  outstanding 
coverage  of  unexpected  floods  in 
2010  and  its  innovative  use  of  social 
media  platforms  to^tend  that  cover¬ 
age  and  bind  its  comtYiunity  together, 
according  to  the  NPF  selection  com¬ 
mittee.  The  award  carries  a  $5,000 
prize  and  an  engraved  crystal  vase. 


staff  WTiter  covering  energy  and  the 
environment.  He  also  blogs  for  The 
HUT s  E2  Wire. 


Kathleen  Hennessey  is  moving  to 
Capitol  Hill  to  cover  the  congressional 
beat  as  a  reporter  for  the  Tribune 
Washington,  D.C.  bureau,  which 
serves  the  Loh  Angeles  Timen,  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  others.  Hennessey  had 
been  a  general  assignment  reporter  at 
the  bureau. 


BY  TIM  ROSINI 


In  late  winter  2011,  Tim  Arango  will  move  to 
Baghdad,  Iraq,  to  serv'e  as  bureau  chief  for  The 
New  York  Times.  He  previously  served  a  reporting 
stint  at  the  bureau  before  returning  to  the  New' 
York  office  in  September  2010.  He  joined  the 
paper  as  corporate  media  reporter  in  December 
2007,  and  will  continue  to  cover  the  media  beat 
until  he  takes  on  his  new  role. 


§  Gordon  Oliver  joined 
The  Columbian  in 
Washington  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  reporter  covering 
small  business,  tech¬ 
nology,  banking,  and 
finance.  He  most  recently  served  as 
assistant  business  editor  at  The 
Oregonian,  where  he  was  on  staff  since 
1981.  Oliver  takes  over  the  business  beat 
from  Libby  Tucker,  who  was  named 
w  ebsite  editor. 


Anthony  York  has  joined  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  as  a  state  government 
staff  writer  based  in  the  Sacramento 
bureau.  He  was  previously  editor  at 
Capitol  WeekTys  The  Daily  Roundup. 


Garance  Franke-Ruta  has  joined  The 
Atlantic  as  online  politics  editor.  She 
was  previously  national  Web  politics 
editor  for  The  Washington  Post  and  a 
blogger  for  Who  Runs  Gov  at  The 
Washington  Post. 


Candace  Beeke  has  joined  the  Houston 
Business  Journal  as  editor.  She  most 
recently  ser\  ed  as  an  editor  for  Business 
Review  West  Michigan. 


CynDee  Royle  has  been  named  e.xecu- 
tive  editor  for  Gannett  Newspapers  and 
for  The  Journal  News  in  Rockland,  N.Y. 
She  previously  served  as  the  paper’s  sen¬ 
ior  managing  editor  and  replaces  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Henrv  Freeman,  who  retired 
at  the  end  of  2010. 


The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  brought 
on  Casey  Newton  as  a  technology 
reporter.  He  covers  mobile  devices, 
Apple,  and  also  blogs  for  The  Tech 
Chronicles.  He  was  previously  a 
reporter  for  The  Arizona  Republic  cov 
ering  topics  such  as  state  government 
and  Phoenix  City  Hall. 


The  News  Journal  Media  Group  in 
Wilmington,  Del.,  a  Gannett  Co.,  Inc. 
(NV'SE:  GCI)  property,  announced  that 
it  has  hired  Eric  Mayberry  as  vice  pres¬ 
ident,  advertising.  Mayberry  joins  the 
company  with  more  than  two  decades  of 
publishing  experience  and  a  strong 
background  in  sales,  marketing,  and 
product  development.  Mayberry  comes 
to  the  group  from  SmartBoy 
Enterprises,  LLC,  a  media  consulting 
company  he  formed  two  years  ago, 
where  he  served  as  president. 


Matea  Gold,  a 
Washington,  D.C.-based 
^  ^  ^  staff  WTiter  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and 
^  other  Tribune  proper- 

ties,  has  launched  a 
new  beat  called  Media,  Money,  and 
Message.  She  w  as  previously  based  in 
lATs  New  York  bureau  for  five  years  as 
a  correspondent  covering  media. 


Andrew  Re.stuccia  joined  The  Hill  as  a 


Veteran  Texas  newspa- 
■  per  editor  and  publisher 
^  ■  Wanda  Gamer  Cash  is 
\  J  associate  director  of  the 
vH  journalism  school  at  the 
'  "  University  of  Texas  at 

Austin.  Cash  has  been  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Baytown  Sun,  e.xecutive 
editor  of  The  Facts  newspaper  in  Clute, 
and  editor  of  the  Kerrville  Daily  Times. 

In  1985,  the  Texas  Press  Association 
honored  The  Ingram  New.s,  a  weekly 
co-owned  by  Cash  and  her  husband, 
as  the  best  Texas  newspaper  in  its 
circulation  category. 


Jennifer  Fipstein  hiis  joined  POLITICO 
as  a  reporter  covering  national  politics 
and  education  policy.  She  was  prev'iously 
a  reporter  with  Inside  Higher  Ed. 


Dan  McCmm  has  been 
appointed  U.S.  invest- 
ment  correspondent  at 
jj  ,  the  Financial  Times. 

He  previously  wrote  for 
IHBk  the  Lex  Column  at  the 

Financial  Times  covering  technology  and 
media,  retail  and  consumer  indiustries, 
real  estate,  and  construction. 


Anthony  Ronzio,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Kennebec  (Maine)  Journal,  is  now 
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also  overseeing  editorial  operations  at 
the  publications  sister  paper,  the 
Morning  Sentinel.  He  was  pre%iously 
managing  editor  of  the  Kennebee 
Journal  and  editorial  page  editor  at  the 
Sun  Journal  in  Lewiston,  Maine. 


Kevin  Riley  has  left 
the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  New.'}  to  join  the 
Atlanta  Joumal- 
Con.stitution  as  editor. 
He  replaces  editor 
Julia  Wallace,  who  left  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Wallace  has  served  in  editorial 
capacities  at  the  paper  for  nearly  10 
years  and  w  as  E&Fs  editor  of  the  year 
in  2005. 


Dexter  Filkins  has  joined  The  New 
Yorker  as  a  staff  wTiter  covering  the 
w'ars  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  as  w'ell  as 
other  topics.  He  was  previously  a 
Middle  East  correspondent  for  The  New 
York  Time.'}.  Filkins  has  worked  as  the 
South  Asia  bureau  chief  for  the  Lo.s- 
Angelei}  Time.s  and  has  also  written  for 
the  the  Miami  Herald. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  \\\Ted  Ronald 
Fink  to  serv'e  as  editor  of  The  Wall 
Street  .Journal  Professional  Edition  for 
Chief  Financial  Officers,  an  expanded 
section  set  to  launch  in  spring  2011.  He 
was  previously  editor  of  CFOZone,  and 
prior  to  that  he  worked  for  the  now  - 
deftinct  Financial  Week,  as  well  as  CFO 
magazine. 


The  Financial  Time.s  brought  on  John 
McDermott  as  a  reporter  and  blogger 
for  FT  Alphaville.  Alphaville  covers  top¬ 
ics  such  as  financial  markets,  private 
equity,  and  mergers  and  acquisitions. 


Judith  Hansen  has 
been  named  editor 
of  The  Time.s  Record  in 
Fort  Smith,  Ark.  She 
previously  served  as 
metro  editor  for  the 
publication  since  1997. 


John  Bus.sey,  Washington,  D.C.  bureau 
chief  for  The  Wall  Street  Journal  since 
2007,  moved  to  the  main  office  in  New 
York,  where  he  is  now'  serv'ing  as  execu¬ 
tive  business  editor  and  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Executive  Washington 
editor  Gerald  Seib  is  now  acting  as 
bureau  chief  for  both  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  Dow  Jones  Newswires. 


TRADE/VENDORS 


Athlon  Sports  Communication,  Inc.,  the  , 
Nashville-based  integrated  sports  media 
company,  announced  the  addition  of 
Michael  Gardner  to  its  Athlon  Media 
team  as  director  of  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion.  Gardner  will  be  instrumental  in 
bringing  on  new  newspaper  partners  to 
carry  Athlon  Sports,  the  cohipany’s 
newspaper-distributed  monthly  maga¬ 
zine.  Gardner  joins  Athlon  Media  from 
Publishing  Group  of  America,  publishers 
of  American  Profile,  Relish,  and  Spry, 
after  10  years  of  leading  its  circulation 
sales  efforts.  Founded  in  1967,  Athlon 
is  the  leading,  publisher  of  sports  annu¬ 
als  in  the  United  States. 


Michael  Vivio,  most  recently  publisher 
at  the  Austin  (Texas)  American- 
Statesman  and  CEO  of  the  Statesman 
Co.,  is  the  new  president  of  Cox  Target 
Media/Valpak.  Vivio  succeeds  Greg 
Bicket,  who  retired  at  the  end  of  2010.- 

Scarborough  Research,  the  leading 
source  for  local  market  media  and  con¬ 
sumer  insights,  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Tom  Drouillard  as  president 
and  chief  executive  officer.  Drouillard  will 
be  responsible  for  the  overall  leadership 
of  Scarborough  and  will  bring  new  and 
transformational  solution-based  services 
to  Scarborough  clients. 


Rose  French  has 
joined  the  Minnesota 
Star  Tribune  as  a  reli¬ 
gion  reporter.  She  was 
prev'iously  a  reporter 
for  the  Associated 
Press  based  in  Nashv'ille. 

Louis  “Skip”  Perez,  executive  editor  of 
The  I.edger  in  I.akeland,  Fla.,  and  senior 
editor  of  The  New  York  Time.s  Regional 
Media  Group,  is  retiring.  After  29  years 
as  editor,  Perez  is  the  longest-serv'ing  edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Ledger  since  its  inception  in 
1924,  and  is  the  longest-serving  executive 
editor  of  a  daily  newspaper  in  Florida. 

John  Severance  is  the  new’  editor  of  The 
Lo!}  Alamo.'}  (N.M.)  Monitor.  Severance 
has  worked  at  The  Palm  Beach  Post  in 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  The  Lexington 
Herald  Ixader  in  Kentuclw,  and  the 
Centre  Daily  Time.s  in  State  College,  Pa. 
He  spent  the  last  year  as  the  editor  of 
Mountain  Mail,  a  weekly  newspaper  in 
southern  New  Mexico. 

The  New  Republic  pro¬ 
moted  Richard  Just 
from  executive  editor  to 
editor.  Other  positions 
he  has  held  since  join¬ 
ing  the  publication  in 
2004  include  managing  editor,  deputy 
editor,  and  online  managing  editor. 

Zach  Coleman  is  now  Web  editor  for 
the  Financial  Times  at  FT.com.  He  was 
previously  FTs  Asia  world  news  editor 
ba.sed  in  Hong  Kong.  He  is  now  based 


in  the  New  York  office. 

Jewish  American  weekly  newspaper  and 
website  The  Forward  has  appointed 
Barry  Surman  as  as.sociate  publisher. 
Surman  will  be  responsible  for  growing 
both  the  print  and  digital  revenues, 
while  managing  and  overseeing  busi¬ 
ness  operations.  Prior  to  joining  The 
Forward,  Surman  co-tbunded  and  led  Eye 
Multimedia  LLC  and  also  consulted  for  a 
variety  of  businesses  and  not-for-profit 
projects. 

Patricia  O’Connor, 
editor  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  The  Sun  News 
in  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C., 
since  July  1999,  retired 
at  the  end  of  2010.  She 
joined  Coastal  Carolina  University  in 
January  to  help  build  its  journalism 
program. 

Simon  Denver,  Washington  bureau 
chief  for  Reuters,  will  join  The 
Wa.shington  Po.st  as  the  India  bureau 
chief.  He  will  be  based  in  New  Delhi. 

i  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  announced  the 
I  appointment  of  Alisa  Bowen  as  general 
'  manager  of  The  Wall  Street  .Journal 
Digital  Network,  the  company’s  con¬ 
sumer  digital  business  group.  Bowen 
will  drive  strategy,  development,  and 
operations  for  market-leading  products 
including  WSJ.com,  Barrons.com, 
MarketWatch.com,  SmartMoney.com, 
AllThingsD.com,  and  their  mobile 
applications. 
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Signature  Offset  experiencing 
signature  Goss  advantages 


New  press  investment 
supporting  expansion  for 
coldest  publication 
specialist 

Signature  Offset  brought  a  Goss  web  press  system 
into  production  ahead  of  schedule  this  fall  to  accom¬ 
modate  new  newspaper  and  publication  contracts  at 
its  brand  new  facility  in  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

“We  originally  built  more  time  into  our  schedule  for 
the  start  up,  but  customer  demand  at  the  new  site 
exceeded  our  expectations,”  explains  Brain  Moser, 
production  director  for  the  publication  printing  spe¬ 
cialist  that  now  has  eight  production  sites  throughout 
the  United  States.  “Fortunately,  the  Goss  team  also 
exceeded  expectations  with  the  installation,  training  program  and  integration  of  the  press  within  our  multi-site  digital  pre¬ 
press  system." 

The  new  four-tower  Community  SSC  press  features  Goss  Omnicon  controls  and  a  versatile  N-40  folder  with  quarter¬ 
folding  capability.  The  new  facility  is  the  first  on  the  east  coast  for  Signature  Offset,  which  is  headquartered  in  Denver, 
Colorado. 

Moser  attributes  the  strong  start  in  Florida  and  the  overall  success  of  Signature  Offset  to  a  focus  on  coldest  publication 
printing  and  a  willingness  to  invest  in  technology.  He  says  specialization  generates  expertise,  efficiency  and  added  value 
for  customers  that  include  community  and  college  newspapers  as  well  as  consumer,  ethnic,  religious  and  special-interest 
titles.  The  company  is  especially  adept  at  short  run  lengths  and  produces  a  complete  range  of  product  formats  and  sizes 
on  newsprint  and  other  uncoated  stocks. 

Press  technology  and  exceptional  support  resources  were  the  key  factors  when  Signature  Offset  selected  the  Goss 
Community  SSC  system  to  anchor  its  east  coast  expansion.  “This  was  an  outstanding  installation  that  had  us  fully  op¬ 
erational  in  a  very  short  time,"  he  says.  “Goss  International  went  above  and  beyond  everything  that  they  promised  and 
everything  that  we  expected.” 

Signature  Offset  utilizes  a  centralized  digital  prepress  platform  across  its  eight  sites.  Moser  says  the  Goss  Omnicon 
press  controls  integrate  seamlessly  with  that  system,  allowing  automated  presetting  and  operation  of  the  Community 
SSC  press  as  well  as  remote  diagnostics. 


Brian  Moser  (left),  production  director  at  Signature  offset,  shown  with  Goss  In¬ 
ternational  sales  manager  Rich  Stratz,  says  a  new  Goss  press  is  supporting  an 
aggressive  contract  printing  plan  at  the  company’s  new  facility  in  Florida. 


“The  performance  and  operability  of  the  Omnicon  controls  have  been  great  from  day  one,  thanks  in  large  part  to  an  out-  c 

standing  electrical  training  program,"  he  explains.  “This  type  of  digital  interface  was  a  vital  differentiating  factor  when  we  |  q 
chose  this  press,  and  we  have  not  been  disappointed.”  I 


Signature  Offset  was  founded  in  1 970  and  now  has  production  facilities  in  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado; 
Phoenix,  Arizona;  Albuquerque  and  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico;  Olive  Branch  and  Hattiesburg,  Mississippi  and  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


Print  quality,  versatility  and  value  have  driven  the  sale  of  close  to  5,000  Universal 
printing  units.  Now  that  legendary  combination  has  been  extended  to  new  4x2  and 
4x1  Universal  XL  models  -  the  ideal  Goss  options  when  double-width  productivity, 
a  low  investment  cost  and  an  easy-to-operate  newspaper  or  semi-commercial 
configuration  are  your  top  priorities. 


GOSS  I  INTERNATIONAL 

vvww.gossinternational.com 


The  New 

Universal  Solutions: 
4x2  and  4x1  Models 


2011  Special  Advertising  Section. 


How  Brainworks  Can  Make 
More  Money  For  You 


I’m  John  Barry,  president  of  Brainworks  Software.  For  over  30  years  Brainworks’  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  systems  have  consistent^  set  new  standards  for  revenue  generation, 
user  friendliness  and  customer  satisfaction.  From  community  newspapers  to  large  metro 
dailies  to  complete  group-wide  installations,  Brainworks  is  creating  success  stories  wherever 
we  go.  We’re  always  reaching  out  to  newspapers  in  need  of  solutions  that  will  help  them  pros¬ 
per  in  today’s  super-competitive  markets.  You  may  be  wondering,  “how  can  Brainworks 
proclaim  that  it’s  possible  to  make  more  money  in  an  industry  that’s  filled  with  so  many 
stories  of  decline?*”  Well,  that’s  exactiy  what  I’d  like  to  explain  to  you  today. 


Revenue  Solves  So  Many  Problems 

Brainworks  understands  that  finding  revenue  solves  so  meiny 
problems  for  newspapers.  Therefore,  we’ve  designed  all  of  our 
products  from  the  ground  up  with  one  purpose  in  mind:  to 
maximize  revenue  for  modern  newspapers.  This  means  that 
Brainworks’  customers  reap  the  benefits  of  having  software 
that  drives  revenue,  emd  are  seeing  increases  from  both 
existing  operations  and  emerging  opportunities  as  well.  From 
claissifed  advertising  with  advanced  up-selling  and  cross-sell¬ 
ing  tools,  to  display  advertising  with  outbound  campaigning, 
to  circulation  with  demographics  and  embedded  mapping, 
Brainworks’  tools  are  increasing  newspapers’  bottom  lines. 
And  this  applies  to  emerging  technologies  as  well  including 
customer  self-service  Web  order  entry,  digital  media,  and 
powerful  data  miniing  and  sailes  monitoring  tools  for  man¬ 
agers.  We  long  ago  decided  that  whatever  new  technology’  or 
opportuniU  presented  itself,  Brainworks  would  be  the  first  to 
exploit  it  and  turn  it  into  revenue  producing  products  for  our 
customers. 

Newspapers  Need  to  Compete  Better 

The  second  importzint  thing  to  realize,  when  talking  about 
m8d<ing  more  money,  is  that  newspapers  must  compete  much 
better  to  succeed  in  markets  where  advertisers  have  so  many 
more  choices  today.  Brainworks  understands  that  adopting 
new  selling  techniques  and  strat^es  is  what  will  prevent 


newspapers  from  falling  irreparably  behind  in  the  race  for 
advertising  dollars.  The  good  news  is  that  modern  selling  tools 
are  already  part  of  Brainworks  products,  and  when  they’re 
implemented,  today’s  newspapers  can  compete  with  anyone. 
These  tools  include  outbound  marketing  with  broadcast 
email,  fax  eind  telemarketing,  advanced  wireless  and  CRM 
tools  that  empower  reps’  sales  efforts  outside  the  office,  and 
the  exciting  new’  Sales  Funnel  that  monitors  the  activity  of 
entire  sales  teeims  so  reps  spend  more  time  selling  and 
developing  new  accounts. 

Looking  to  the  Future 

Brainworks  continues  to  lead  the  way  for  newspapers  into  the 
future.  We  continue  to  build  out  our  suite  of  w  eb  based  self 
service  and  mobile  wireless  tools.  We  also  now’  offer  you  the 
option  of  using  Brainworks  products  as  fully  hosted  solutions, 
meaning  you  can  start  benefiting  from  Brainworks  without 
the  need  to  purchase  or  maintain  hardw’are  or  softwcire. 

The  Brainworks  Passion 

Every  individual  at  Brainw’orks  is  passionate  about  making 
our  customers  wildly  successful.  We  channel  that  passion 
into  delivering  the  very’  best  software  and  services  to  you,  and 
working  closely  w’ith  you  to  make  sure  you  reap  the  benefits. 
Your  success  and  prosperity'  are  our  single  focus. 


Get  back  into  the  revenue  race  and  win! 

Visit  Brainworks  at  www.brainworks.com,  or  call  1-800-755-1111  to  learn  how 
Brainworks  can  start  making  more  money  for  you. 


3r(^inworks 
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NEWSPAPER  SOFTWARE  V  SOLUTIONS 


Newspapers  Cendnue  te  Turn  te 
Brainwerks  Fer  Increased  Revenues 

Why  did  the  Seattle  Times,  EW  Scripps  Company,  ASP  Westward  and 
the  Journal  Register  Company  choose  Brainworks^  advertising  and 
circulation  software  products  to  help  redefine  their  businesses? 


Proven  revenue 
generating  tools 


Newspapers  have  been  making  more  money  for  years  with  Brainworks 
cutting  edge  advertising  and  circulation  tools.  Constantly  upgraded, 
tuned  to  your  market,  with  the  most  innovative  tools  anywhere,  you'll 
see  a  significant  increase  in  revenue  and  reductbn  in  costs. 


Hosted  or  purchased 
— ^your  choice 


Brainworks  provides  a  fully  hosted  solution  with  no  capital  outlay. 
Or  if  you  prefer  you  can  choose  a  traditbnal  approach  and  run  our 
software  from  your  own  servers. 


Gateway  to 
innovation 


Brainworks  is  always  the  first  to  harness  new  technologies  and  make 
them  available  to  newspapers.  Wireless  tools,  integrated  mapping, 
iPhone,  just  to  name  a  few. 


No  compromises 


Brainworks  is  passionate  about  always  providing  the  very  best  tools, 
and  the  very  best  service  to  our  customers. 


Nimble  partner  in 
changing  times 


Changing  times  bring  new  challenges  and  opportunities  to 
newspapers.  Brainworks  customers  remark  on  our  uncanny  ability 
to  turn  on  a  dime  and  create  tools  that  help  them  face  challenges 
and  exploit  opportunities. 


Proven  provider 


Brainworks  has  been  a  successful  provider  to  newspapers  for  over  30 
years.  Our  customers  range  from  mid-sized  to  lar^  companies, 
including  The  Buffalo  News,  Charleston  Post  and  Courier,  Gesca, 
Montreal  La  Presse,  Houston  Greensheet,  EW  Scripps  Company,  and 
many  more. 


Satisfying 


Brainworks  consistently  earns  the  highest  marks  in  customer 
satisfaction.  Our  customers  love  us  -  talk  to  them,  they’ll  tell  you  why! 


IVs  plain  to  see.  Newspapers  across  North  America  are  generating 
millions  of  dollars  of  additional  sales  revenue  as  a  direct  result  of 
installing  Brainworks  Software.  Join  the  revenue  revolution  today. 


Make  More  Money  with  Brainworks 


Brainworks 
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Make  your  job  Easier 
Upgrade  your  year  book  today! 

FOR  90  YEARS  THE  E&P  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK"  HAS  BEEN 
THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 

Now  it's  online  -  target  and  retrieve  information  on  U.S.  and  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers, 

Weekly  Newspapers,  Sales  Reps,  Groups,  and  Equipment  Manufacturers  ONLINE. 

Search  by  name,  location,  frequency,  format,  politics,  wire  services,  representation,  group  affiliation, 
number  of  employees,  special  editions,  coverage,  equipment,  commodities,  personnel  and  more. 


INTERNATIONAL 


YEAR  BOOK 
ONLINE 


>n  funds  S'"  ^ 


DOWNLOADED  TO  YOUR  DESKTOP 
FROM  THE  WEB  IN  SECONDS 


M 


►  14,000  PUBLICATIONS 

►  46,000  PERSONNEL 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  GO  TO  WWW.MFDIi^FO.COM/ONI  INFYB 
OR  CALL  888.732,7323  OR  949.660.6l‘50‘^'UTSIDE  U.S.) 


EDITOR^)’  PUBLISHER 

Phone:800-887-1615  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  Fax:866-605-2323 


classifieds@editorandpublisher.com 


Newspaper  Appraisers  Newspaper  Appraisers 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Fax:866-605-2323 


Newspaper  Brokers 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

For  Those  Who  Demand  Excellence! 
WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 
Follow  us  on  twitter  at  www.twitter.com/kamengroup 
Customized  User-friendly  25  page  Appraisals  &  Business  Plans. 

The  leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  -  Newspapers,  Magazines  &  Shoppers 
New  York  (516)379-2797  •  Email:  InfoC^KamenGroup.com 

•  Expert  Valuation  Witness  •  Acquisitions  -  Mergers  -  Sales 

*  Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media 

•  Website,  B2B  &  Listing  Co.  Valuations  •  Worldwide  Service 

3009  Grand  Blvd,  Baldwin,  NY  1 1 510-4719 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspaper  Brokers 


KNOWLtnGE  •  IXPERItNCt  '  iNTEtiRirV 


NATIONAL/ffEDIA 

ASSOCIATES 

Newspaper  Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 


"A  Tradition  of  Service** 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

wwwMamengroupxom 

We  broker  the  sale  of  newspapers,  magazines  and  shoppers. 
Let  us  help  you  secure  a  qualified  buyer. 

51 6-379-2797  •  info@KamenGroup.com 


GAUGER  MEDIA 
SERVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting-Valuations-Sales-Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 

www.gaugermedia.com 


Leader  in  Sale  Hr 
of  Community  H,, 
Newspapers  Kpi 

Check  our  references 
(214)  265-9300  Ted  Ric'kenl 

Rickenbacher  Media 

6731  Desco  Dr.,  Dallas,  TX  75225 
www.rickenbachermedia.com 


F 


MEDIA  PARTNERS 

604  Sutter  St..  Suite  394 
Folsom.  CA  95630 
Phone;  916-673-9779 
jetfSjpmediapartners  com 


Solid  Work. 
Solid  Contacts. 
Solid  Results. 


I  I  i  We  assist  owners  in  the  sale  of  } 
their  newspapers  and  offer  appraisal  and 
consulting  services.  The  firm’s  principaL  ^ 
Jeffrey  Potts,  has  two  decades  of 
experience  working  for  newspapers, 
evaluating  their  markets  and  operations, 
and  managing  their  sale. 

Call  today  for  a  (X)nfklential  discussion  or, 
for  more  information,  visit 

jpmediapartners.com 

Mergers  *  Acquisitions  *  Valuatiou 


Business  Opportunities  Business  Opportunities 


GREAT  BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITY 


FOR  SALE: 

A  Corporation  housing  two 
weekly  newspapers  and  a 
shopper  in  North  Central  VW 
with  an  annual  income  of 
$750,000. 

•  Great  Investment! 

•  Great  Opportunity! 

For  more  info  contact: 

cdpeters2S@comcast.net 


MERGER/AQUISITION 
Profitable,  attractive  weekly  shop¬ 
per,  no  receivable  problems.  All  ac¬ 
counts  under  contract  (5  regional 
zones  distributed  to  86,500  homes 
&  businesses  via  the  U.S.  mail  since 
1 984).  Low  expenses.  Excellent  in¬ 
vestment.  For  info  email  Howard: 
marketplacetoday09@gmail.com 


FOR  SALE  BY  KAMEN  &  CO. 

Glossy  sports  magazine  in  Texas, 
25-t-  yr  Saratoga,  NY  (region)  paid 
weekly  newspaper,  InY1 1 1 5  yr  Auto 
62B  Mag,  Pennsylvania  Regional 
Mags,  Baseball  Legends  illustration 
/comic  start-up. 

516-379-2797  •  info&KamenGroup.com 
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Phone:800-887-1615 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


Features  Available 


Features  Available 


Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted , 


— ►  COUPON  DAILY  DEAL  ON  YOUR  SITE 

Run  a  successful  Deal  of  the  Day  Program.  Design,  management,  training, 
we  have  you  covered.  White  Paper  or  Custom  Private  Label.  Your  website  + 
your  brand  +  our  software.  100%  your  commissions  or  join  our  community 
for  zero  investment.  We  have  the  best  commisions  in  the  industry. 

WWW.DealEnd5ln.com 

cont<Kt@D«alEnds.com  *  (609)384-4961 


Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


Broainworks 


NEWSPAPER  SOFTWARE  Y  SOLUTIONS 

Brainworks  Software  is  looking  for  motivated  people 
with  strong  experience  in  newspaper  advertising, 
circulation,  or  billing  systems  who  would  like  to  be  part 
of  an  exciting  company  with  products  that  are  taking 
the  industry  by  storm. 


We're  looking  for  project  and  implementation  people  with: 

Hands  on  experience  with  a  vendor  or  practical  newspaper  experience 
Database  Skills  *  Organizational  skills  *  Teaching  ability 


The  position  requires  50%  travel. 

Please  email  your  resume  to  hr@brainworks.com 


Ee/P 


EDITORe^PUBLlSHER 

CLASSIFIEDS 


ADVERTISING 
ACCOUNT  MANAGER 

Construction  Equipment  Guide  a 
50+  year  old  publishing  company 
headquartered  in  Fort  Washington 
PA  is  seeking  an  advertising  account 
manager  working  from  central  Penn¬ 
sylvania  with  at  least  three  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  print  and  digital  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  territory  will  include  central 
and  western  PA  Delaware  Maryland 
and  Northern  VA.  Must  be  willing  to 
travel  extensively  within  the  territory. 

The  position  involves  servicing  exist¬ 
ing  accounts  which  include  construc¬ 
tion  equipment  manufacturers  dis¬ 
tributors  and  ancillary  companies  as 
well  as  new  product  development 
through  phone  and  face-to-face  in¬ 
teraction. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  a 
proven  track  record  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  print  and  on-line  ad¬ 
vertising  in  a  b  to  b  environment  will 
possess'a  strong  work  ethic  and  su¬ 
perior  communication  skills. 

The  position  pays  salary  plus  com¬ 
mission  and  offers  unlimited  earning 
potential.  A  comprehensive  benefits 
package  includes  medical  dental  vi¬ 
sion  401 -K  with  company  match  and 
company  vehicle. 

'  Send  resumes  in  complete 
confidence  to  kuluski@cegltd.com 
or  mail  to  Construction  Equipment 
Guide,  470  Maryland  Drive  Ft. 
Washington  PA  19034. 


Tell  'em  you 


you  saw 


r.E&p 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Tired  of  the  corporate  business  style? 
Always  dreamed  of  living  and  work¬ 
ing  in  a  small  wine  country  commun¬ 
ity  close  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
San 

Francisco  Bay  Area?  Are  you  an  ad¬ 
vertising  visionary?  Do  you  have  the 
print  and  multimedia  advertising 
knowledge  and  experience  that  will 
propel  our  company  into  a  profitable 
New  Year? 

The  Lodi  News-Sentinel  a  family 
owned  newspaper  located  in  Califor- 
nia-'ns  central  valley  is  beginning  a 
nationwide  search  for  an  Advertising 
Director.  Your  skills  experience  and 
desire  to  make  a  difference  will  set 
you  apart  from  the  pack. 

Please  send  a  cover  letter  with 
salary  expectations  and  resume  to: 
The  Lodi  News-Sentinel 
Attn:  Theresa  Larson 
Administration  Manager 
125  N.  Church  Street 
LodiCA  95240 
Or  via  e-mail  to: 
theresal@lodinews.com 


EDITOREt  PUBLISHER 

WE  HAVE  MEW  LOWER 
CLASSIFIED  AD  RATES! 

Now  it's  more  economical  to 
.advertise  directly  to  the  industry. 
Call  to  find  out  how 
Editor  &  Publisher  can  help 
you  sell,  buy,  trade  or  hire! 

For  more  information  or  to  place  an  ad, 
call  Jon  Sorenson  at 

1-800-887-1615 


Brainworks 


HELP  WANTED 
AD  SPECIAL 

$75.00  for  up  to  100  words 
$25.00  each  additional  35  words. 


For  more  info  call  1  -800-887-1 61 5 


NEWSPAPER  SOFTWARE  Y  SOLUTIONS 

Brainworks  Software  is  looking  for  motivated  people  with 
strong  experience  in  newspaper  advertising,  circulation,  or 
billing  systems  who  would  like  to  be  part  of  an  exciting  company 
with  products  that  are  taking  the  industry  by  storm. 


We're  looking  for  an  exceptional  sales  person  to  represent  us  in 
this  exciting  market.  The  successful  candidate  will  have: 

Hands  on  experience  with  a  vendor  dr  practical  newspaper  experience 
Good  presentation  skills  *  Workflow  Analysis  skills 


The  position  requires  50%  travel. 

Please  email  your  resume  with  cover  letter  to  hr@>brainworks.com 
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www.editorandpublisher.com 


Phone:800-887-1615 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


Help  Wanted 


Helpi  Wanted 


PUBLISHER 

The  Vineyard  Gazette  on  the  island  of 
Martha.Aos  Vineyard  MA  is  looking 
for  a  full-time  resident  publisher  with 
experience  in  both  print  and  digital 
media  to  manage  the  business  and 
editorial  functions  of  this  award-win¬ 
ning  weekly  newspaper  and  its  asso¬ 
ciated  magazines.  An  outstanding 
opportunity  for  a  strong  leader  to  de¬ 
velop  a  vision  for  the  future  of  a  na¬ 
tionally  renowned  164-year-old 
newspaper  at  an  exciting  time  of 
new  ownership.  More  information 
available  at  www.tmvg.net. 

Submit  email  resumes  and  cover 
letters  to  Nancy  McCabe: 
nwmccabe@tmvg.net 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Charleston  Newspapers,  the  publish¬ 
ing  company  of  two  West  Virginia 
daily  newspapers  and  online  web¬ 
sites,  is  looking  for  a  Retail  Advertis¬ 
ing  Sales  Manager.  The  ideal  candi¬ 
date  should  have  previous  sales  and 
management  experience,  an  internet 
background,  and  must  be  creative 
and  sales  motivated.  Job  responsibil¬ 
ities  include  coaching  the  outside 
sales  team  to  achieve  sales  goals,  de¬ 
veloping  new  advertising  products, 
managing  the  day-to-day  activities  of 
a  retail  advertising  department,  in¬ 
creasing  ad  revenues  in  all  media,  in¬ 
cluding  newspaper  print,  direct  mail, 
digital,  and  online  components,  as¬ 
sist  the  Advertising  Director  with 
planning,  forecasting  and  budgeting, 
resolve  advertising  issues  and  prob¬ 
lems  as  they  relate  to  the  advertising 
staff  and  our  customers,,  expand  and 
enhance  the  customer  base,  estab¬ 
lish  clear  and  attainable  goals,  create 
new  sources  of  revenue,  and  create 
an  environment  in  which  the  sales 
staff  will  commit  to  the  company  and 
to  the  bottom  line.  A  Bachelor's  de¬ 
gree  is  preferred.  Position  is  salary 
plus  bonus  with  benefits. 

Please  email  cover  letter  with 
salary  expectations  and  resume  to 
larryl@cnpapers.com 

Charleston  Newspapers  is  an 

equal  opportunity  employer. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Opportunity  to  Make  your  Mark. 

The  Sports  Editor  we  seek  will  be  a 
dynamic  professional  who  under¬ 
stands  that  local  and  prep  are  key  to 
delivering  a  vital  community  sports 
section  that  also  delivers  in  a  suburb 
of  Los  Angeles,  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  sports  markets.  Our  Sports 
Editor  will  be  a  planner  who  can 
communicate  a  vision  and  inspire 
others  while  getting  the  work  done. 
You  will  lead  a  talented  young  staff 
of  a  half-dozen  plus  assistant  editors 
and  understand  that  a  local  newspa¬ 
per  we  are  proud  of  is  our  core  prod¬ 
uct.  The  successful  candidate  will 
have  an  eye  for  design  and  a  grasp  of 
a  diverse  sports  report  that  includes 
community  and  youth  sports.  Our 
writers,  photographers  and  editors 
win  numerous  awards  and  we  re¬ 
quire  a  seasoned  sports  journalist 
with  initiative,  creativity  and  a  desire 
to  build  on  solid  achievement.  The 
Antelope  Valley  Press  sports  section 
earned  best  overall  in  its  circulation 
class  in  the  most  recent  California 
Newspaper  Publisher  Association 
better  newspapers  contest.  Our  com¬ 
munity  daily  in  the  fastest  growing 
region  of  Southern  California  added 
pages  and  features  while  others  cut 
back.  Our  compensation  is  competi¬ 
tive,  benefits  excellent,  standards 
high.  Our  location,  90  minutes  from 
the  beach  with  close  access  to  moun¬ 
tain  winter  and  outdoor  sports,  offers 
great  Southern  California  geography. 

To  apply,  send  resume,  clips, 
and  references  to: 

Antelope  Valley  Press, 

P.O.  Box  4050, 

Palmdale,  CA  93590-4050  or 
e-mail  to  personnel@avpress.com 


E&fP 
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DON’T  SELL  YOUR 
WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

“Worldwide  Marketing  of 
Commercial  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses” 


PRESSES  WANTED:  GOSS  COMMUNITY, 
URBANITE,  METRO  &  UNIVERSAL;  HARRIS 
V15D,  V25,  V30:  SOLNA;  KING;  TENSOR;  & 
DAUPHIN 

FOR  SALE:  Goss  Community  22.75”  SSC 
folder  w/half,  quarter  &  double  parallel;  1998 
stacked  News  King;  4  unit  1994  Harris  VI 5D; 

1997  Baldwin  Stobb  horizontal  stacker;  & 

1 998  CVM  model  ST320/40  vertical  stacker. 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC. 

TEL:  (913)  648-2000 
FAX:  (913)  648-7750 
E-mail:  j.newman@attglobal.net 


FOR  SALE 


•  12-unit  Goss  SSC  with  4-high  *7-10  unit  Goss  Urbanite 


•  6-unit  Goss  SC,  folder  with 
double  parallel.  Press  is  in 
excellent  condition 

•  8-unit  Goss  Community 


presses  -  great  values 

•  10-unit  Goss  Cosmo  press 

•  JARDIS  flying  autopasters  ‘02 
•22"  Goss  Metroiiner  press 


•  1 300  series  Goss  Urbanite  units  •  5-unit  Harris  1 650  press 


Let  our 
advertisers 
knoifif  you 
saw  it  in 

EefP 


Advertise 
your  business 
for  as  low  as 

$35.00 

per  month! 


For  more  info,  call 

1-800-887-1615 


NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  LLC 

(913)  492-9050  •  inmc1@inlandnews.com  •  www.inlandnews.com 


EefP 

CLASSiFIED  ADS 

WORK! 


PLACE  YOUR  AD  BY: 
PHOME:  800-887-‘l615 
FAX:  866-605-2323 
EMAIL: 

classifiedsOeditorandpoblisher.  com 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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Shoptalk 


NO  NUT 

An  ombudsman  insists  on  his  independence 


BY  MARK  J.  PRENDERGAST 

The  primary  duty  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
ombudsman,  unlike  its  counterparts  else¬ 
where,  is  not  to  serve  as  in-house  press  critic 
or  reader  representative,  though  those  impor¬ 
tant  services  are  part  of  the  job. 

Rather,  it  is  first  and  foremost  to  serve  as  sentinel  at  the 


gate,  charged  with  keeping  govern¬ 
ment  out  of  a  newsroom  it  partly 
subsidizes,  or  at  least  sounding  the 
alarm  if  it  slips  past. 

So  I  was  surprised  to  learn  last 
month  that  a  column  1  had  written 
as  ombudsman  —  a  column  chal¬ 
lenging  post-WikiLeaks  reporting 
restraints  that  the  Pentagon  had 
put  on  the  paper’s  journalists  — 
was  bumped  from  scheduled 
publication  “subject  to  editing.” 

This  was  attributed  to  the  paper’s 
senior  editor  in  an  e-mail  from  the 
copy  editor  reading  the  column. 

No  editor  at  Stars  and  Stripes 
has  authority  to  interfere  with  the 
ombudsman’s  work,  or  at  any  other 
place  that  takes  a  position  akin  to  it 
seriously.  Moreover,  why  muffle  a 
voice  speaking  up  for  your  interests? 

Tw’o  decades  ago.  Congress  found 
“conclusive  evidence”  of  military 
news  management  at  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  ordered  reforms. 

One  was  civilian  leadership  at  the 
publisher  and  senior  editorial  levels. 
Another  was  appointment  of 
ombudsmen  to  three-year  terms  to 
ensure  “aggressive  and  objective 
oversight”  intended  to  foster  profes¬ 
sional  standards  and  reporting  free  of 
“news  management  or  censorship.” 

Crucial  to  the  position  is  autono¬ 
my  and  ready  access  to  its  discrete 


space  on  the  Op-Ed  page  and 
Stripes.com.  Long  understood  and 
guaranteed  without  qualification, 
this  principle  and  practice  had  most 
recently  been  affirmed  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  in  a  2009  house  newsletter. 

Even  still,  the  paper’s  deputy 
editor  removed  a  column  from 
my  ombudsman’s  blog  page  last 
summer  because,  he  said,  columns 
don’t  belong  there.  I  re-posted  it. 

Then  came  the  dispute  over  the 
delay  and  “editing”  of  the  WikiLeaks 
column.  Fortunately,  I  had  already 
posted  the  piece,  “Now'  comes  don’t 
read,  don’t  tell,”  on  my  blog  page, 
where  it  gained  attention  that 
quickly  led  the  paper  to  offer  to 
publish  it  and  the  Pentagon  to  lift 
the  reporting  restraints. 

But  there  remained  days  of 
wrangling  w'ith  the  publisher  over 
the  meaning  of  “editing.”  The 
negotiations  were  punctuated  by 
unsolicited  e-mails  in  which  the 
senior  editor  declared  his  “rule”  and 
“minimum  requirement  for  getting 
into  this  newspaper.” 

The  publisher  and  I  eventually 
reached  an  accord  that  confirmed 
my  understanding  and  resulted  in 
my  WikiLeaks  column’s  belated 
appearance  in  print  Dec.  27. 

The  accord,  printed  Jan.  6  and 
posted  online,  affirms  an  ombuds¬ 


man’s  right  to  be  published  without 
j  interference  or  delay,  with  proof¬ 
reading  and  production  editorial’s 
sole  role.  Only  the  publisher  can 
hold  a  column. 

This  dispute  was  unusual,  according 
;  to  colleagues  I  consulted  elsewhere. 

Current  and  former  staffers  point  in 
part  to  a  culture  shift  driven  by  staff 
turnover  in  the  last  three  years. 

Although  Stars  and  Stripes  has 
had  ombudsmen  for  20  years,  and 
i  the  ever-shrinking  cadre  of  old 
hands  values  the  post  as  vital  to  the 
paper’s  credibility  and  editorial  inde- 
j  pendence,  new'comers  see  it  less  so. 

And  they  may  be  said  to  include 
j  the  two  senior  editors,  who  together 
!  have  less  than  five  years  here  at  the 
I  paper  and  whose  careers  elsewhere 
j  were  spent  mainly  as  correspondents 
j  reporting  on  their  owm,  far  from  the 
j  typical  newsroom  culture  of  collec- 
I  tiye  introspection  and  evaluation. 

!  My  approach  is  shaped  by  many 
years  in  newsroom  editing  positions 
at  papers  that  have  ombudsmen, 
regular  internal  critiques,  including 
j  editors’  work,  or  both. 

I  My  commentaries  have  reflected 
i  that  perspective  —  faulting  a  reor- 
I  ganization  that  concentrated  daily 
j  responsibility  for  both  news  and 
!  opinion  in  one  editor,  urging  greater 
I  transparency  of  editorial  decision 
[  making,  criticizing  substandard 
j  reporting  from  a  reader’s  and  editor’s 
i  point  of  view,  etc. 

I  Having  witnessed  firsthand  the 
Jayson  Blair  scandal  and  its  after- 
math  at  The  New  York  Times,  I 
believe  a  news  organization’s  credi¬ 
bility,  integrity  and,  in  these  times, 
j  perhaps  even  survival  rest  not  only 
on  how  well  it  vets  its  work  before 
publication  but  also  how  quickly  and 
candidly  it  addresses  its  flaws  after. 

Vigorous,  frank,  and  independent 
ombudsmanship  helps  any  news 
organization  do  that.  Even  if  it 
hurts.  11 

Mark  J.  Prendergast  is  the  ombuds¬ 
man  q/'Stars  and  Stripes  and  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  journalism  at  St. 
John’s  University  in  Jamaica,  N.Y. 
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